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Canada’s Negotiations with 
Newfoundland, 1887-1895 


HARVEY MITCHELL 


ALTHOUGH THE Confederation election of 1869 in Newfoundland shat- 
tered the hopes of the pro-Union party,’ Confederation again became 
an issue of considerable importance in the island’s affairs almost two 
decades later. Since Newfoundland’s economy was at best extremely 
precarious, Ottawa was constantly in the minds of the colony’s poli- 
ticians, however vehemently they might deny it. Canada served as 
a kind of safety-valve; if Newfoundland hovered too closely to the 
precipice of insolvency, the knowledge that Canada was ready to dis- 
cuss terms was a source of comfort to a number of the island’s political 
leaders. 

The Confederation issue during the years 1887-95, has been con- 
sidered by less than a handful of scholars.? Canada’s attitude to 
Newfoundland has received the most attention, but evidence available 
in the Macdonald, Bowell, and Thompson Papers in the Public Archives 
at Ottawa removes some hitherto unresolved obscurities. These sources, 
together with the materials in the Newfoundland Archives, also make 
possible a further study of Newfoundland’s réle in the discussions with 
Canada. The position of the Colonial Office during the Ottawa Con- 
ference of 1895 can also be re-examined on the basis of additional 
Colonial Office records, which have been neglected until now. These 
sources do not alter the main outlines of the story. What becomes 

1On the election of 1869 see R. A. MacKay, ed., Newfoundland: Economic, Diplo- 
matic and Strategic Studies (Toronto, 1946); H. B. Mayo, “Newfoundland and Con- 
federation in the Eighteen-Sixties,” Canadian Historical Review, XXIX (June, 1948), 
125-42; and G. F. G. Stanley, “Sir Stephen Hill’s Observations on the Election of 1869,” 
ibid. (Sept., 1948), 278-85. 

2See MacKay, Newfoundland; G. F. G. Stanley, “Further Documents Relating to the 
Union of Newfoundland and Canada, 1886-1895,” Canadian Historical Review, XXIX 
(Dec., 1948), 370-86; A. M. Fraser, “The Nineteenth-Century Negotiations for Con- 


federation of Newfoundland with Canada,” Canadian Historical Association, Report, 
1949, 14-21. 
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evident for the first time, however, are a number of new details which 
help to put the picture into sharper focus. In the first place, it is now 
apparent that Canada did make overtures to Newfoundland on several 
occasions, contrary to her public announcements that it was New- 
foundland’s responsibility to initiate discussions. Secondly, since the 
complexities of Newfoundland’s internal politics determined the shape 
of her relations with Canada, a closer examination of the way in which 
the threat or promise of Confederation was manipulated by various 
groups and individuals in the colony is necessary. Finally, no estimate 
of the fate of Confederation in 1895 is possible without reference to the 
deliberations of the men in the Colonial Office, whose intervention at 
the proper moment could have been decisive. 

On several occasions during her young nationhood, Canada was eager 
to negotiate with her obstinate and strong-headed neighbour, for the 
lonely outpost was a constant reminder of the Dominion’s incomplete- 
ness. Above all, Canada was anxious to prevent Newfoundland from 
pursuing a policy inimical to the Dominion’s interest in the Atlantic 
fisheries. Both considerations were of pressing importance to Sir John 
A. Macdonald, who in 1878 stressed the need to “complete the great 
scheme of North American Confederation begun in 1867,” and the 
advisability of speaking with one voice in “negotiations with the United 
States on the troublesome question of the fisneries.”* In 1886,‘ writing 
to A. B. Morine, a native of Nova Scotia and a member of the New- 
foundland House of Assembly, Macdonald returned to this theme and 
suggested the terms formulated at the Quebec Conference as a basis 
for fresh negotiations. But since, as he put it, Canada would be making 
all the concessions, it lay with Newfoundland to propose departures 
from the 1864 precedents. He promised only that his Government 
would consider favourably financial aid to continue the construction of 
the Newfoundland railway, begun in 1881.° 


3Sir Joseph Pope, ed., C of Sir John Macdonald (Toronto, n.d.), 
239-42, Macdonald to Northcote, May 1, 1878. In 1871, Great Britain and the United 
States concluded the Treaty of Washington, which permitted Americans to fish in the 
inshore fisheries of the Canadian Atlantic and Prince Edward Island. Newfoundland’s 
inshore fisheries were opened to the Americans by a protocol signed in 1874. The Treaty 
allowed Canadian and Newfoundland fishermen to Rh on the American Atlantic coasts 
north of the 39th parallel of north latitude. As the American fishery privileges were con- 
sidered as being greater, the Treaty contained a clause providin ce the appointment 
of a commission to assess the difference to be awarded to ee and Newfoundland. 
The 1877 Halifax Commission met for this purpose. Macdonald feared that Newfound- 
land and Canada would quarrel as to the division of the compensation. 

4The Treaty of Washington came to an end in 1885. Newfoundland’s attempt that 
same year to negotiate an independent treaty with the United States distre: Mac- 
donald, who wished to maintain the traditional common front against the United States. 

SPublic Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, vol. 527, Macdonald to Morine, 
Nov. 1, 1886. 
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Macdonald was not the only Canadian statesman to reflect upon 
the problem. Sir Charles Tupper, an expert on the fisheries, visited 
St. John’s in 1887, spoke with members of the Thorburn ministry, and 
intimated Canada’s willingness to reopen talks. He committed his 
Government to an increase of the 1864 offer of $150,000 for Newfound- 
land’s Crown lands which, after Confederation, would come under 
federal jurisdiction, and spoke of the Dominion’s readiness to spend 
large sums on railway extension and other public works.* The majority 
of Thorburn’s colleagues welcomed Tupper’s visit as an opportunity to 
ease the growing financial burden created by public expenditures on the 
railway and promised to send a deputation to Ottawa in June, 1888." 

The departure of the delegation was repeatedly put off and finally 
postponed indefinitely. There were several reasons for the delay. When 
the conference at Ottawa was first suggested, Governor Blake of New- 
foundland, reporting to Whitehall, pointed to the hostility of the 
merchants, who dreaded Confederation as a threat to their monopoly 
of the colony’s trade. But he also argued that the merchants, forced 
because of the depression to withhold credits from the fishing popula- 
tion, could no longer be certain of popular support for their opposition 
to Confederation.* In the autumn, however, a successful fishing season 
and a promising market altered the situation, with the result that the 
availability of credit reforged the links between merchant and 
fisherman.® 

The réle of the Catholic Church was another factor that no realistic 

litician could afford to overlook. In 1869 the Roman Catholic vote 

ad been largely against Confederation, although Bishop Mullock, who 
died before the election, was considered to be friendly to the idea of 
union.’® In March, 1888, according to Governor Blake the bishops of 
St. John’s and Harbour Grace both favoured union. ™ Yet, six months 
later, Blake noted that the “Roman Catholic priesthood have declared 
almost to a man against Confederation,” but offered no explanation for 
their change of heart.’? It may be that the Governor allowed his own 
pro-Confederation sentiments to colour his judgment. Indeed, it is 
difficult to reconcile his earlier estimate of Catholic support for Con- 
federation with the facts. On the very morrow of Canada’s invitation 
to Newfoundland to negotiate terms, the Daily Colonist, the Catholic 


*Newfoundland Archives, G 12, 4, Blake to Holland, Oct. 10, 1887. 
™Newfoundland, Journal of the House of Assembly, 1892, App., 550-1, Blake to 
Lansdowne, April 4, 1888. 
8N.A., G 12, 4, Blake to Knutsford, March 23, 1888. 
*[bid., Blake to Knutsford, Sept. 14, 1888. 
1©Mayo, “Newfoundland and Confederation,” 137-8. 
11N.A., G 12, 4, Blake to Knutsford, March 23, 1888. 
12Ibid., Blake to Knutsford, Sept. 14, 1888. 
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newspaper, launched an anti-Confederation campaign,’* which was 
doubtless inspired by distrust of Morine. As a journalist and an Assembly 
member, Morine had achieved some notoriety for his avowed sym- 
pathies for Confederation and for his unscrupulous anti-Catholicism. 
To Catholics, the advocates of Confederation had therefore to be 
opposed on all accounts, and particularly since the Evening Mercury, 
edited by Morine, devoted issue after issue to expounding the benefits 
of union. 

The Daily Colonist took up the challenge, brought to life the 
memories of Emmet and O'Connell, and compared the struggle for 
Irish Home Rule to the victory of responsible government in New- 
foundland, now endangered by talk of a conference at Ottawa. When 
Sir William Whiteway, who had always been regarded as pro-Con- 
federation, suddenly announced his aversion to union a few days before 
a delegation was ready to depart for Ottawa, the question was settled.” 
Whiteway’s chief motive was his determination to win the 1889 elec- 
tion on an infallible platform around which he could rally Catholic 
support, for with the exception of the Colonial Secretary, Maurice 
Fenelon, the Thorburn cabinet had no Catholic representation. Tupper 
was therefore right in ascribing the cancellation of the negotiations to 
Whiteway’s “change of base.”’* It was not the governorship which 
Whiteway desired, as Tupper thought, but rather the premiership. 
Whiteway’s bid for Catholic backing not only ensured victory in 1889, 
but also decimated the ranks of Thorburn’s party leaving him only a 
few supporters, including Morine. 

When it became quite clear that a conference at Ottawa was no 
longer within the realm of practical politics, Macdonald, evidently 
regretting his “hasty” decision to extend the invitation, informed 
Morine of his Government's hesitation to burden the Canadian tax- 
payer by assuming Newfoundland’s debt. He was not unwilling, how- 
ever, to renew negotiations for the sake of presenting a united front to 
the United States.’ The door to negotiations thus stood open, awaiting 
only a more opportune time. Ironically, the occasion arose in 1891, 
after a period marked by increasing bitterness between the two coun- 
tries. Macdonald’s fear that Newfoundland would eventually attempt 
to negotiate with the United States without reference to Canada 
materialized in 1890, when Whiteway urged the Colonial Office to 


13See the Daily Colonist for the period, March-Sept., 1888. 

14For a review of his career in Newfoundland see F. B. Carvell’s estimate in Canada, 
House of Commons Debates, 1911-12, IV, 6528-43. 

15See the Evening Mercury, Sept. 13, 1888. 

16P.A.C., Tupper Papers, vol. 3, Tupper to Macdonald, Oct. 31, 1888. Quoted in 
Stanley, “Further Documents,” 375. 
17Macdonald Papers, vol. 528, Macdonald to Morine, Dec. 26, 1888. 
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ratify the Bond-Blaine Convention, a reciprocity treaty. Arguing that 
the proposed treaty would discriminate against Canadian fish products 
in the American market, the Canadian government protested and suc- 
ceeded in preventing its ratification by the Imperial authorities. 
Thoroughly irritated, Newfoundland retaliated by withholding bait 
facilities from Canadian fishermen. The situation was an ugly one, with 
charges and countercharges, threats and counterthreats passing be- 
tween Ottawa and St. John’s."® 

At the height of the bait controversy, Macdonald asked Senator 
George W. Howlan of Prince Edward Island to confer with the White- 
way Government on ways to restore harmony between Canada and 
Newfoundland and to propose — the desirability of union.’ Howlan 
conferred with delegates from the House of Assembly bound for Lon- 
don to present arguments against the enforcement of the 1890 modus 
vivendi with France.” Although it has not received the attention of 
historians, the conference on this Atlantic crossing was the first occasion 
since 1869 for a frank and full exchange of views and it thus deserves 
close examination. 

Besides the leaders of the two parties, Whiteway and Morine, the 
Newfoundland delegation consisted of G. H. Emerson, Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, and two members of the Legislative Council, A. W. 
Harvey and M. Monroe, both business men, the former a Whiteway 
supporter and the latter a member of the Opposition. All, except 
Harvey who was a “no terms man,” were prepared to consider Con- 
federation. For them the problem remained insoluble unless the fears 
of the tightly bound interests of the mercantile, financial, and manu- 
facturing community, which amounted almost to a closed family circle, 
were first dispelled. With the free entry of cheaper Canadian goods, 
they felt that Confederation would force the small manufacturing con- 
cerns of the colony to the wall. It would also very likely result in the 
federal government calling in the Newfoundland Government Savings 
Bank deposits from the commercial banks and thus embarrassing busi- 
ness firms which were accustomed to obtaining their capital at minimal 
rates of interest. Their final objection to union was the transfer to the 
Dominion of the tariff, Newfoundland’s main source of revenue. 

Howlan dealt with these points as realistically as he could. He 
pointed out that industries similar to those in Newfoundland—cordage 
plants, foundry and machine shops, boot and shoe companies, biscuit, 


18See MacKay, Newfoundland, 359-82, for a discussion of this phase of Canadian- 
Newfoundland relations. 

19P.A.C., Bowell Papers, 4405, Howlan to Abbott, June 16, 1891. 

20On the modus vivendi see MacKay, Newfoundland, 307-28. A fuller discussion is 
to be found in a forthcoming study of the French shore by Professor F. F. Thompson of 
the Royal Military College of Canada. 
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nail, tobacco, soap, and furniture factories—existed in the Maritimes 
and were meeting competition from central Canada quite successfully. 
As for the banking practices of the colony, he frankly expressed his 
deep concern at the laxity of the Savings Bank in permitting almost 
half its deposits—for which there was no adequate security beyond the 
hope of a successful fishing season—to be put at the virtual disposal of 
business houses. While control of the tariff was a necessary conse- 
quence of union, Howlan assured the Newfoundlanders that the loss 
of customs revenue would be more than made up by federal ex- 
penditures. 

The discussion of the financial terms proved amicable. The annual 
subsidies, even taking into account the population increase, were 
greater than those promised in 1869, and were made still more generous 
by increasing the allowance for legislation and the Crown lands. But 
perhaps the point which pleased Whiteway and his colleagues most 
was Howlan’s computation of the relative debt positions of the two 
countries. By including in Newfoundland’s debt an estimated $9.9 
million for future railway construction to be financed by the Dominion 
over a sixteen year period, and calculating the Dominion per capita 
debt at $66, the difference in the interest at 5 per cent between the 
Canadian and Newfoundland debts proved advantageous to the island. 
All told, Newfoundland stood to gain more than $1% million in annual 
subsidies and the completion of 420 miles of railway at federal 
expense.” 

Howlan had, of course, no authority to bind the Dominion govern- 
ment and though the Newfoundlanders were pleased with his con- 
ciliatory attitude (Harvey's was the sole dissenting voice) they were, 
as Whiteway informed Macdonald, reluctant to revive formal dis- 
cussions until the current friction between the two countries had been 
eliminated.** This was also the substance of their reply to Howlan, but 
they did not neglect to add that without Dominion assistance New- 
foundland could only expect a future of endless debt. So ended this 
strange ocean voyage. It is impossible to say whether Macdonald would 
have welcomed Howlan’s efforts since he died before the Senator was 
able to present his report. 

In sending his observations to Abbott, however, Senator Howlan 
suggested that a visit to Newfoundland later that summer to confer 
with Bishop Power of St. John’s, whom he regarded as being sympa- 
thetic to Confederation, could accomplish a great deal. His proposal 


21Bowell Papers, 4406-33, Howlan to Abbott, June 16, 1891; a report on the 
conference. 


221bid., 4434-5, Whiteway to Macdonald, May 3, 1891. 
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followed on the heels of a similar one which reached Sir John Thompson 
from Morine,** who had intimated earlier in the year that the discreet 
intervention of Bishop Cameron of Antigonish and Archbishop O’Brien 
of Halifax could well be decisive. Bishop Power, according to Morine, 
needed little urging, but correspondence with Bishop McDonald of 
Harbour Grace, whose indifference to the issue was disconcerting, 
might have a salutary effect. Both Howlan and Morine grasped the 
importance of gaining Catholic support and believed that it would not 
be too difficult in view of Bishop Power's tacit approval and the avowed 
pro-Confederation stand taken by the Reverend M. F. Howley, Prefect 
Apostolic at St. George’s Bay on the west coast of Newfoundland.” 

Morine could scarcely have considered himself for the réle of inter- 
mediary in view of the storm of criticism which his high-pressured 
campaign in favour of Confederation had raised in 1888. Though fully 
realizing the importance of Catholic approval for any scheme of Con- 
federation, he knew that he could not hope to win it. Moreover, White- 
way had drawn the majority of the Catholics to his party, and there 
was little chance of defection. It seems safe to assume, on the basis of 
his actions, that Morine gave up the idea of coming to terms with the 
Church. He preferred to build a party dedicated to union without 
regard to the religious opposition it would attract. He thus formed a 
pro-Confederation group composed of Sir James Winter, Monroe, J. S. 
Pitts, and Morison, all Orangemen and all intimately associated with 
the defeated Thorburn ministry. Once again Fenelon was the only 
Catholic to join the party. Morine also hoped that his past association 
with the Conservatives in Nova Scotia would give him an inside line 
to Ottawa. His main objective was to ride into Ottawa at the head of 
a pro-Confederation party, with Whiteway’s following reduced to a 
whimpering remnant. 

Morine was playing a difficult part. He could not be blatantly self- 
seeking, for fear of alienating his colleagues who, while equally eager 
for office, were still aware of the importance of securing the best terms 
from Canada. Thus Morine claimed in a letter to Sir John Thompson 
that, until the Canadian government outlined terms of union, his group 
would be reluctant to declare its open support of Confederation. He 
suggested that an invitation to his colleagues to visit Ottawa would be 
the best means of ensuring their goodwill.** However, Thompson was 
slow to reply, and, by the time an invitation was sent in the autumn, 


28P.A.C., Thompson Papers, vol. 128, Morine to Thompson, May 4, 1891. 
24C.O. 194/217, Howley to Knutsford, Dec. 5, 1890. 
25Thompson Papers, vol. 130, Morine to Thompson, June 11, 1891; vol. 133, Morine 
to Thompson, July 20, 1891. 
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Morine’s friends were occupied with the season’s business and could not 
accept. They agreed nevertheless to send Winter to discuss terms and 
to seek financial assistance in the next election.”® 

Winter's interview with members of the Canadian government 
proved inconclusive, for at that moment the leaders in Ottawa were 
more perturbed by Newfoundland’s persistent refusal to grant bait 
supplies to Canadian fishermen than by any anxiety to perfect Con- 
federation. Mackenzie Bowell wrote Morison that if Canada were to 
initiate negotiations the wrong motives would be attributed to his 
Government “by designing politicians who think more of self and 
isolation than they do of creating and building up a great British power 
on this continent.”27 

Bowell’s bitter remarks were provoked by the continuing deteriora- 
tion in the relations between Canada and Newfoundland.” Throughout 
1891, the Whiteway Government bombarded the Colonial Office with 
appeals to ratify the Bond-Blaine Convention, hinting broadly that bait 
privileges would be restored to Canada upon ratification. The Cana- 
dian government just as tenaciously urged the British government to 
refuse ratification and protested against the application of the New- 
foundland Bait Act to Canada. In an attempt to lessen the bitterness of 
feelings that had developed between Canada and Newfoundland, the 
Colonial Office sought the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
Despite the lawyers’ view that Newfoundland’s enforcement of the 
Bait Act against Canadian fishing interests was illegal, Whiteway re- 
fused to retreat from his position. Canada then decided to impose a 
heavy duty on Newfoundland fish, and Newfoundland replied in kind 
by imposing an equally onerous duty on Canadian flour. At this point 
the Colonial Office suggested that both parties submit their grievances 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Canada quickly 
accepted the proposal, but Newfoundland refused to consider it. 

The situation seemed to admit of no compromise. Canada, making 
no progress in her efforts to conclude her own fishery treaty with the 
United States, refused stubbornly to admit that the Convention bore 
any relation to the bait controversy,” while Newfoundland insisted 
that assent to the Bond-Blaine Convention would solve everything.” 
In Newfoundland, the impasse was viewed as a shameful example of 
British subservience to Canada’s unjustified demands. It produced, as 


26[bid., vol. 138, Morine to Thompson, Oct. 13, 1891; voi. 139, Morine to Thompson, 
Oct. 26, 1891. 

27Bowell Papers, vol. 92, Bowell to Morison, Dec. 10, 1891. 

28See MacKay, Newfoundland, 372-82. 

29Newfoundland, Journal of the House of Assembly, 1892, App., 509-14, report of 
the Canadian Privy Council, March 7, 1892. 
30N.A., G 12, 5, O’Brien to Knutsford, March 21, 1892. 
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Governor O’Brien observed with some apprehension, not only anti- 
British and anti-Canadian feeling, but its corollary, a surge of pro- 
Americanism.*' Canada regarded the contingency of American annexa- 
tion with considerable uneasiness. While the Newfoundlanders seem 
to have either feared or welcomed the possibility of American absorption 
if the Convention were ratified, most Canadians were sure that 
ratification would spell eventual annexation. Sir John Abbott predicted 
that British approval of the Convention would forever isolate Canada 
from the Atlantic and “circumscribe the importance which Canadians 
venture to hope their country may some day reach.”* It was therefore 
essential to bring Newfoundland into the Canadian union. 

If the dispute were allowed to get completely out of hand Confedera- 
tion would be endangered for years to come. As a first step towards 
healing the breach, Canada offered to return to the status quo of 1889, 
if Newfoundland were prepared to do the same, that is, to end the bait 
controversy and the tariff war. At the same time Canada suggested a 
conference later that year to discuss a friendly adjustment of existing 
difficulties.** Both proposals met the approval of Newfoundland,** and 
in November, 1892, delegates from Ottawa and St. John’s met at 
Halifax to find common ground for a settlement.** 

On the eve of the Halifax Conference, Morine, guessing that Canada 
would introduce the subject of Confederation, feverishly protested to 
Thompson that the Canadian delegates would compromise the chances 
for Confederation if they agreed to negotiate terms of union with 
Whiteway. Morine made the extravagant claim that, without his party's 
support, the Whiteway Government could not possibly take the issue 
to the country with any hope of success. This veiled threat is proof of 
Morine’s determination to defeat Confederation if he could have no 
share in the discussions. His was the voice of despair and chagrin lest 
an agreement be reached which would deprive him of the credit for, 
and rewards of, Confederation. Referring bitterly to Bond's alleged 
duplicity and hatred of Canada (Bond had sided with Whiteway 
against Morine in 1888 over Confederation ) Morine begged Thompson 
to pardon his unrestrained language, for, as he wrote, “Where Con- 
federation is concerned I am a fanatic.”** 

31C.O. 194/221, O’Brien to Knutsford, April 1, 1892. 

82C.0. 537/113, Abbott to Stanley of Preston, April 1, 1892. 

33N.A., G 25, 1, Stanley of Preston to O’Brien, telegram, April 16, 1892. 

84MacKay, Newfoundland, 381, appears to be mistaken in supposing that Newfound- 
land rejected Canada’s proposals. See N.A., G 25, 1, O’Brien to Stanley of Preston, 
telegrams, May 21, 27, 1892. 

35The Canadian delegation was composed of Sir John Thompson, J. A. Chapleau, and 
Mackenzie Bowell. The Newfoundland delegates were Sir William Whiteway, Robert 


Bond, and A. W. Harvey. 
86Thompson Papers, vol. 166, Morine to Thompson, Nov. 3, 1892. 
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It is doubtful whether the Canadian delegates were particularly 
susceptible to Morine’s entreaties. They were undoubtedly inclined to 
give some weight to his arguments, regardless of his motives. But they 
could scarcely have attached too much importance to his representa- 
tions. Had the time been more opportune, the Canadian delegates 
would probably not have hesitated to negotiate at Halifax. The 
suspicions poisoning Newfoundland’s relations with Canada were, 
however, still too near the surface. Remembering 1869 and 1888, the 
Canadian delegates were rather diffident in approaching Confedera- 
tion but felt that a firm declaration of their belief in it as a solution to 
the problems dividing the two countries would do no harm.** They 
chose not to press the question when Harvey, clearly the most forth- 
right of the Newfoundland delegates, refused to consider Confedera- 
tion on the grounds that it was not included in the Conference’s terms 
of reference.** In 1869, Confederation had suffered a tragic reversal, 
and 1888 had been an exhibition of indecision. If Confederation were 
ever to be completed it was indispensable to erase ancient prejudices 
and raise the question above the level of party politics. 

After the close of the Halifax Conference, which had also failed to 
find a solution for the fisheries problem, Bowell informed Morine that 
Bond had been very anxious to elicit a definite offer from the Canadian 
delegates, but had been told that this would be inexpedient until the 
Canadian government “knew whether the people of Newfoundland 
were desirous of entering the union.”** Morine was perplexed and 
disturbed. There were two possible implications in Bowell’s message. 
The first was that the Canadians had rejected Bond’s overtures out of 
deference to Morine’s earlier protestations. The second was that but 
for Whiteway’s procrastination and Harvey’s hostility the Canadians 
would have been prepared to discuss terms, thus ignoring Morine’s 
political pretensions. The fear that he might be isolated in any future 
rapprochement impelled Morine to implore Thompson to avoid any 
negotiations without first seeking his guidance and approval.*° 

A remarkable series of events almost granted Morine his wish to 
lead a Newfoundland delegation to Ottawa. In the autumn election of 
1893, the Whiteway Government was returned for another term of 
office. Ignominously defeated, Morine’s party filed petitions in January, 
1894, against seventeen members of Whiteway's party under the 
Corrupt Practices Act.*t When the Supreme Court unseated and dis- 
qualified two of his cabinet ministers, Whiteway, anticipating that his 


37Newfoundland, Journal of the House of Assembly, 1893, App., 335. 
88] bid., 317. 

39Bowell Papers, vol. 92, Bowell to Morine, Nov. 21, 1892. 
40Thompson Papers, vol. 170, Morine to Thompson, Dec. 14, 1892. 
41N.A., G 4, 3, O’Brien to Ripon, Jan. 13, 1894. 
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other colleagues would share a similar fate, asked for a dissolution early 
in April. However, Governor O’Brien refused, arguing that a dissolu- 
tion would nullify the court actions and invalidate the Act under which 
the suits had been filed.** The Whiteway Government resigned in a 
rash of criticism and protest over the Governor's alleged interference 
with constitutional procedure. Morine’s party thus came to power. As 
Colonial Secretary in the Goodridge Government, Morine was the 
power behind a weak and fumbling administration. Unfortunately for 
him the electorate failed to sustain his party in a series of by-elections 
in 1894 which, with few exceptions, endorsed candidates of the 
Whiteway party. 

On December 10, 1894, Newfoundland’s shaky economy and the 
Government’s financial over-commitments were unable to survive the 
failure of the Union and Commercial Banks,** an event which Howlan 
had predicted in 1891.*° Within two days, the Goodridge Government 
left office and was replaced by an administration headed by D. J. 
Greene, who was only nominally the head of the Government, for he 
was a Whiteway man marking time until Whiteway could return.“ 
After nine months of successive prorogations, the House of Assembly 
finally met in December, 1894, and the following month passed an Act 
reinstating the disqualified members. At the end of January, Governor 
O’Brien regretfully called on Whiteway to form a new cabinet.*” Fully 
confident that the government could not be carried on without him, 
Whiteway had anticipated his return with a private request to Bowell 
for a loan to revitalize Newfoundland’s sinking economy.** Early in 
February, with the formation of his cabinet well in hand, he informed 
Bowell of his interest in renewing Confederation discussions.*® Morine, 
once again in opposition, had lost his chance of posing as Newfound- 
land’s saviour at Ottawa. 

Bowell welcomed Whiteway’s overtures but emphasized the desira- 
bility of having the Opposition represented in the delegation.* 
Although Whiteway ignored this piece of advice, Bowell did not pursue 
this point, having previously informed Morine’s chief collaborator in 
the Opposition, Morison, that he expected the “unfortunate difficulties 


42Ibid., O’Brien to Ripon, April 3, 1894. 

48]bid., O’Brien to Ripon, April 10, 1894. 

44For an account of the causes of the financial and economic collapse see Report of 
the Royal Commission on Newfoundland (1933), Cmd. 4480, 23-5. 

45See above, note 21. 

46N.A., G 4, 4, O’Brien to Ripon, Feb. 1, 1895. 

47Ibid., O’Brien to Ripon, Feb. 12, 1895. 

48Governor-General’s Papers, G. 21, 184, Whiteway to Bowell, Jan. 12, 14, 1895, 
cited in Stanley, “Further Documents,” 376-7. 
49 bid., 378-9, Whiteway to Bowell, Feb. 5, 1895. 
50Bowell Papers, vol. 77, Bowell to Whiteway, Bowell to Morison, March 22, 1895. 
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of the country” to dissipate Newfoundland’s traditional hostility to 
Canada.** The Conference was convened in April at Ottawa, but con- 
trary to Bowell’s hopes, closed without reaching agreement. The draft- 
ing of suitable financial terms was the chief problem.** Canada offered 
to assume over $10 million of Newfoundland’s debt on the basis of $50 
per head of population. Including the colony’s railway obligations in 
Newfoundland’s debt Canada calculated the total debt as being over 
$15 million. Newfoundland, however, even in extremis could not see 
the logic of being left with one-third of her debt. Newfoundland 
claimed that the figure of $15 million was too high; that $9 million 
spent on railway construction was really an asset; and that therefore 
her net debt was only $6 million. Canada then made a final offer to 
subsidize railway construction from the Exploits River to Port aux 
Basques at $6,000 per mile and to add $35,000 to the annual subsidies. 
This final concession would have meant the assumption by Canada of 
a further $2% million, leaving the same amount as Newfoundland’s net 
debt. Newfoundland, however, remained impervious to the Canadian 
concession, and the negotiations came to an end. 

Canada’s relations with Newfoundland were governed by hard bar- 
gaining. The Bowell Ministry faced the indisputable fact of a large 
deficit, necessitating additional tax burdens.®* Secondly, Bowell faced 
the fear that, if Newfoundland’s entire debt were assumed, the other 
provinces would demand a readjustment of their fiscal arrangements 
with the Dominion.** Bowell and his colleagues were unable to solve 
the problem of satisfying Newfoundland without alienating the pro- 
vinces, a feat that was finally accomplished in 1948-9. 

It is much more difficult to assess Newfoundland’s position at the 
1895 conference. On the surface she rejected Canada’s offer as being 
too niggardly. But what had she to substitute? The country was bank- 
rupt; business was at a standstill. To have succeeded in cancelling 
five-sixths of her debt was an accomplishment. But Whiteway chose 
to stake the life of the colony on Bond’s hope of raising a loan. Part of 
the answer to this illogical action must be sought in the realm of the 
indefinable: the dislike of extinction. More tangible reasons are also 
available. A few months before the Newfoundland delegation pro- 
ceeded to Ottawa, Whiteway, although having first set the machinery 
in motion for discussions with Canada, then asked the Colonial Office 
for an annual Imperial guarantee of £20,000." Privately Governor 


51] bid., Bowell to Morison, March 6, 1895. 
52The financial details can be found in Newfoundland, Journal of the House of 
Assembly, 1894-5, App., 369-432. 
53C.O. 537/113, Colonial Office minute, May 9, 1895. 
54Ibid., Aberdeen to Colonial Office, telegrams received May 4, 8, 1895. 
55N.A., G 4, 4, O’Brien to Ripon, telegram, Feb. 11, 1895. 
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O’Brien advised Ripon to reject the request, alluding to it as a “farce,” 
—an opportunity for his “incompetent” ministers to prolong their power 
rather than submit their record to the scrutiny of an Imperial com- 
mission of inquiry.*° The Governor’s anxiety was unnecessary, for 
Ripon turned down Whiteway’s appeal as being incompatible with the 
practice of self-government.’ It may well be, therefore, that in the 
wake of the Colonial Office’s cool reaction, Whiteway did try to float 
an American loan, a rumour which the Governor reported to the 
Colonial Office.** 

During the next few months, immediately preceding and during the 
Ottawa Conference, O’Brien not only kept the Colonial Office fully 
informed of public opinion in Newfoundland, but also pressed for re- 
version to a Crown colony. While conceding the economic benefits of 
Confederation, he argued that Canada, by finding a new market, stood 
to gain more than Newfoundland, which would be ringed in by a pro- 
tective tariff under Confederation. He declared that Canada’s chief 
interest in Newfoundland lay in her desire to improve her bargaining 
position with the United States over the fisheries question. The diffi- 
culties of union did not escape him either. He questioned Canada’s 
readiness to accept Newfoundland’s debt and her awareness of the 
responsibilities posed by the contentious French treaty shore problem. 
The strategic factor, however, was what he considered as his weightiest 
argument in his opposition to Confederation: 

It will be a wise man indeed who can predict what the position of Canada may 
be two generations hence, when, should the connection be severed, we not only 
would with this lose all our North American provinces, but also our control, based 
on Halifax, over our trade in the Atlantic; whereas with Newfoundland still under 
the Crown of England, we would hold the key to the St. Lawrence, and, if she 


did not thereby, as is most likely, retard this event, would still have a pied-a-terre 
from whence to assert her naval supremacy in these waters.5® 


The Governor’s views were reinforced by Joseph Outerbridge, Presi- 
dent of Harvey and Company, one of the leading business houses in 
St. John’s. In two private letters to John Bramston, Assistant Under- 
Secretary at the Colonial Office, Outerbridge leaned on the strategic 
thesis as the chief reason for his anti-Confederation sentiments, though 
he frankly admitted that his business interests would be damaged by 
connection with the Dominion. For him, as for O’Brien, Crown colony 
status was infinitely preferable. Similar statements reached the 
Colonial Office from the Glasgow firm of the Allan Line and State Line 


56[bid., O’Brien to Ripon, Feb. 12, 1895. 

57[bid., Ripon to O’Brien, telegram received Feb. 20, 1895. 
58[bid., O’Brien to Ripon, Feb. 26, 1895. 

59] bid., O’Brien to Ripon, March 4, 1895. 

69C.O. 537/120, Outerbridge to O’Brien, March 12, 26, 1895. 
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of steamers, which carried on an extensive business with Newfound- 
land firms, and from John Haddon and Company of London, an 
exporting and advertising firm, who wrote on behalf of a substantial 
number of Newfoundland merchants.” 

Doubtless Whiteway, whose relations with the Governor had been 
strained to the breaking-point over the previous year’s constitutional 
crisis, knew of the opposition from Government House, but he was 
scarcely disposed to pay much attention to it. Nor was he overly 
concerned with the undisguised hostility of the Water Street merchants. 
Nevertheless, he could not fail to be aware of the deep division of 
opinion engendered by the economic crisis. The demand for an 
Imperial Royal Commission to investigate the fiscal affairs of the 
colony, which would have meant the cessation of responsible govern- 
ment, was not the exclusive wish of the mercantile class. Within a 
month of the bank failures, the Governor received petitions from size- 
able groups of citizens in St. John’s and twelve outports, appealing for 
a Royal Commission. Anti-Confederation demonstrations and meet- 
ings were regular affairs and anti-Canadian petitions poured into 
Government House.“ The petitions were endorsed by farmers in the 
Conception Bay area, who feared the free entry of cheaper agricultural 
products from the mainland;® and there was even a protest meeting 
before the House of Assembly of representatives of societies of fisher- 
men, labourers, and mechanics.*® However, only the informed—and 
they were few—realized that Crown colony status was implicit in the 
demand for a Royal Commission. It is doubtful whether the large 
majority of those signing the petitions fully grasped the meaning of 
their protest. Possibly, therefore, Whiteway may have felt certain of 
his ability to win these people over if the Ottawa negotiations had 
been successful. 

Another section of the population, mainly of Irish and Catholic 
origin, may have been attracted by the alternative of American annexa- 
tion. A surprisingly large number of editorials in American newspapers 
were reproduced in the local press.*” Whether this was done to create 
a fear of annexation and thus aid Whiteway in his attempt to gain 


61C.0. 194/233, J. and A. Allan to Ripon, March 13, 1895. 

82]bid., Haddon to Colonial Office, Jan. 17, 1895. 

68N.A., G 5, 10, O’Brien to Ripon, Jan. 4, 28, 1895. 

64N.A., G 4, 4, O’Brien to Ripon, March 11, 26, 1895; G 5, 10, O’Brien to Ripon, 
March 26, 1895. 

65N.A., G 4, 4, O’Brien to Ripon, March 26, 1895. 

®6St. John’s Evening Telegram, March 27, 1895. 

67See for example, editorials from the New York Advertizer, Dec. 24, 1894, Boston 
Herald, Dec. 20, 1894, Boston Globe, Dec. 20, 1894, reprinted in St. John’s Evening 
Telegram, Jan. 7, 9, 10, 1895. Mther examples are to be found in later issues of the 
Evening Telegram, in the St. John’s Daily News, and in the St. John’s Evening Herald. 
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support for the Ottawa discussions is an open question. But it is signifi- 
cant that the Evening Telegram, the Government newspaper, was the 
most assiduous of the dailies in the reproduction of American editorials 
blazoned across its pages. The other newspapers were, however, no 
laggards in this respect. The Governor, for one, believed that the pro- 
Americanism of the press was being engineered by the pro-Confedera- 
tion group to play upon the fear of the opposition who, rather than 
- with the United States, preferred union with Canada as their last 
ope of remaining British.* 

Whatever the motives underlying this strange feature of the Con- 
federation discussions, the results must have puzzled those who had 
set it in motion. The fact is that this artificially induced pro-American- 
ism found an echo in the colony. On January 30, the buildings of St. 
John’s were covered with pro-American placards and the Stars and 
Stripes. As the Governor observed, annexation appealed strongly to the 
Irish section of the population, from whom the estimated 30,000 New- 
foundlanders then resident in the United States were mainly drawn. 
A month later the Governor was convinced that, if a plebiscite had 
then been held, the result would have shown a majority in favour of 
annexation to the United States.” There is no doubt that pro-American 
feeling was fostered by the large quantities of relief coming from 
Boston and by appeals from former Newfoundlanders to resist Con- 
federation.” It is significant, also, that a fortnight after the failure of 
the Ottawa Conference the American Consul at St. John’s informed 
the State Department of his conversation with a “high official” of the 
Whiteway Government, who alleged that an overwhelming majority 
in the colony desired annexation.” 

The attitude of the British government requires some comment. On 
January 17, 1895, the Colonial Under-Secretary, Sir Robert Meade, 
expressed the hope that union with Canada would be Newfoundland’s 
ultimate destiny, but doubted that the Dominion would be willing to 
take over an insolvent colony with the French treaty shore question 
unsettled.* The Colonial Secretary, Lord Ripon, firmly believed, how- 
ever, that the obstacles could be overcome. He so informed Governor 
O’Brien at the end of January,” and a week later confided to Lord 
Aberdeen his desire to see the Canadian government devote its efforts 


68N.A., G 4, 4, O’Brien to Ripon, Feb. 1, 1895. 

69] bid. 

70N.A., G 5, 10, O’Brien to Ripon, Feb. 11, 1895. 

71N.A., G 4, 4, O’Brien to Ripon, March 12, 1895. 

72National Archives (Washington, D.C.), Despatches from U.S. Consuls in St. John’s 
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78C.O. 194/230, Colonial Office minute, Jan. 17, 1895. 
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to persuade Newfoundland to enter the union.” To Whiteway’s request 
for an Imperial guarantee of a loan, he replied with a warning that 
compliance would entail the loss of responsible government.” Clearly 
Ripon exhausted every stratagem at his disposal to force Newfoundland 
to take the journey to Ottawa. 

Was he also prepared to ensure that discussions between Newfound- 
land and Canada would bear fruit? Unfortunately only John Anderson, 
whose association with the Colonial Office dated from 1879, showed 
a real grasp of the situation. He saw that Imperial financial aid would 
be indispensable. And he saw no valid reason to withhold it. Had not 
the British government guaranteed Canadian loans to the extent of 
£6,900,000 for railways and other works as inducements to Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island to enter Con- 
federation? Britain had, moreover, guaranteed £300,000, which the 
Dominion had paid for the territorial rights of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in Rupert's Land. A similar sum to Canada for the purpose of 
bringing Newfoundland into the union would, in Anderson’s opinion, 
“be a cheap price to pay for getting what has been our wish for nearly 
30 years.” 

Yet even Anderson was appalled at the actual amount which the 
Dominion asked Britain to contribute. Called upon to explain the 
nature of his government's offer to Newfoundland, Aberdeen pointed 
out that, when the Dominion assumed Prince Edward Island’s debt as 
being equal to $50 per head, that province was charged with the cost 
of its railway and a few other items, the whole totalling nearly $4 
million. Canada was now willing, Aberdeen continued, to assume 
Newfoundland’s debt at $50 per head, part of which had been incurred 
for railway construction, thus offering the colony better terms than 
those granted Prince Edward Island. In short the Imperial government 
would have to advance $5 million to make Confederation possible.” 

Convinced that Canad: was being unnecessarily parsimonious, 
Anderson reversed his earlier, more sympathetic stand and came round 
to the less conciliatory views of his colleagues. He cited as justification 
for his changed views the loss that Britain would suffer in her trade 
with Newfoundland if union were accomplished. He also suggested 
that any rapprochement with France over the treaty shore would be 
eased by having Canada,—“rather a broken reed as we have found on 
other fishery questions,’—completely out of the picture.” Anderson’s 
remarks contrasted strangely with Ripon’s earlier confidence in the 

75C, O. 537/113, Ripon to Aberdeen, Feb. 6, 1895. 

76N.A., G 4, 4, Ripon to O’Brien, telegram received Feb. 20, 1895. 

77C.O. 194/230, Colonial Office minute, Feb. 12, 1895. 


78C.O. 537/113, Aberdeen to Colonial Office, telegram received May 8, 1895. 
79Tbid., Colonial Office minute, May 9, 1895. 
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“statesmanlike views” of the Canadian Government.® Even after 
Canada proposed in her final offer of May 10 to contribute toward the 
cost of railway construction and to add another $35,000 to the annual 
subsidies—the equivalent of Canada’s assumption of an extra $2.5 
million—Anderson contended that the British taxpayer should not be 
asked to contribute an equal amount for the sake of Confederation.®* 
In view of his previous suggestion that Britain assume $1.5 million of 
Newfoundland's debt, an additional $1 million would surely not have 
been too much of a burden. Anderson, however, preferred to grant 
Newfoundland a guaranteed loan, provided of course that she accept 
Whitehall’s complete control over her affairs.**? With Newfoundland a 
Crown colony, the British government would have been able to 
negotiate with France without having to suffer the unremitting protests 
of the island’s politicians whose loyalty, Anderson remarked con- 
temptuously, “is not a devouring or deepseated passion.”** 

It is fairly certain that, if Newfoundland had not succeeded in raising 
a loan, the most likely consequence of the failure of Confederation 
would have meant the loss of self-government. By refusing to accept 
Canada’s terms, Whiteway took an enormous gamble. In the end, it 
was the London money market that saved him. Otherwise Newfound- 
land would probably have assumed the status of a Crown colony, which 
in turn might well have hastened her absorption by Canada. 

80Tbid., Ripon to Aberdeen, Feb. 6, 1895. 

81C.O. 194/231, Colonial Office minute, May 28, 1895. 
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The Quebec Resolutions and 
Le Courrier du Canada, 
1864-1865 


P. B. WAITE 


AT A LUNCHEON in Montreal on October 29, 1864, Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee summed up the Quebec Conference. “We consulted the oracles 
of history and of our race. We strove to build upon an old foundation, 
not to run up a showy edifice for ourselves, but a piece of solid British 
masonry, as solid as the foundation of Eddystone, which would bear 
the whole force of democratic winds and waves. . . .”? The notes of 
Hewitt Bernard and A. A. Macdonald bear out this empirical nature of 
the discussions at Quebec.? The Quebec Resolutions were not only 
built upon an old foundation; they were the old structure itself, ex- 
panded, refurbished, and remodelled. The Victorian buildings above 
the river, “the glory of Ottawa” as Trollope described them,* built for 
the Province of Canada were to become the seat of government for 
the Dominion of Canada. Ottawa would be much the same after 1867 
as before; policies and problems, parties and personalities, would all 
be larger in scale, but they would retain their essentially Canadian 
character. 

The thirty-three gentlemen who sat for seventeen days at Quebec 
called their plan of government “federal” but the word was only 
roughly applicable. No statement of what was meant by “federal” was 
given, and probably none was intended. The formal symmetry of the 
work of the Philadelphia summer, seventy-seven years before, was 
not the purpose of the British North Americans who assembled at 
Quebec. The nearness of the United States had not resulted in the 
development of a great understanding of the American constitution on 
the part of politicians or newspapermen, and since the civil war, what 

1Reported in the Toronto Globe, Oct. 31, 1864. 

2In J. Pope, ed., Confederation: Being a Series of Hitherto Unpublished Documents 
. . « (Toronto, 1895); A. G. Doughty, ed., “Notes on the Quebec Conference,” 
Canadian Historical Review, I (March, 1920), 26-47. 
8Anthony Trollope, North America (New York, 1862), 67. 
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developed was often prejudice. The premises were simple: republi- 
canism was suspect, federation was dangerous, and the two together 
were impossible. Federation was like a drug; the right amount might 
under certain circumstances be efficacious, but meddling with it was 
perilous and too much of it was disastrous. The Quebec Resolut'ons 
were labelled “federal,” partly for convenience, and not the least of 
the conveniences was what the word might suggest to French 
Canadians. 

The delegates spoke of the Quebec Resolutions as a great work, but 
the inspiration of a new nation, a mari usque ad mare, often was more 
effective in moving them to oratory and metaphor. The minds of 
colonial politicians had chafed long enough “against the bars of these 
Provincial cages. . . .”* It was the sense of national glory that sent 
Shea and Whelan, Tilley and Tupper, back to the Maritime con- 
stituencies to strive and persuade. The constitution thus propounded 
remained enigmatic in some critical respects, and nowhere was it 
more so—not even in its assumptions about responsible government— 
than in the relationship of the central government and the provinces. 
The difficulty was that the Quebec Resolutions were a working out- 
line. Their purpose was practical, ti eir ideas were empirical, and their 
solutions sometimes circumstantial. The Conference had not believed 
in casting assumptions into systematic prose. What was assumed 
remained to be discovered, with only some of it implied in the 
seventy-two clauses that were the blueprint of the system. 

Not without reason, therefore, did the London Times remark that 
it was difficult to understand the Resolutions that concerned the 
division of powers.’ The Edinburgh Review said much the same.® 
The Morning Chronicle of Halifax referred to this aspect of the 
Resolutions as “The Binomial Theorem of Government,” (expressed 
abgebraically as (x-y)").” Most British North American newspapers 
avoided discussion of thorny theoretical problems. They had a natural 
dislike of theory anyway. And, like the delegates themselves, the 
newspapers were prone to see as the biography of federation: born of 
revolution, raised in disruption, matured in civil war. This was the 
theme of many English language newspapers as far apart as Hamilton 
and Halifax, and was even true in Newfoundland.* But there were 

*Halifax Morning Chronicle, Nov. 24, 1864. 
5London Times, Dec. 13, 1864. 
aan" British American Federation,” Edinburgh Review, CXXI (Jan., 1865), 
TWhere x is the power of the general government, and y the power of the local 
government. Morning Chronicle, Oct. 16, 1865. 
8E.g., the Conservative Hamilton Spectator, and the Liberal Halifax Citizen. 


The Newfoundlander took up the same theme. Note, however, the following from the 
Independent Hamilton City Enterprise Oct. 22, 1864: “nor do we wish to believe the 
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some exceptions. The Globe had an appreciation of the efficacy of the 
American federal system; it was not ready to attribute the disasters 
of the civil war to the principle of federation.? But even the Globe, 
for all its insistence of federal government, tended to regard it as a 
happy and convenient mixture of “rep. by pop.” and guarantees for 
the French Canadians. Its view of local government was more muni- 
cipal than federal.’ 

When analysis of the federal principle in the Quebec Resolutions 
was attempted, many newspapers and not a few politicians simply 
bogged down. Ambrose Shea's explanations to the Newfoundland 
Assembly in 1865 were largely incomprehensible." As early as June, 
1864, a debate took place in the Canadian Assembly on the meaning 
of the “well-understood principles of federal government” which 
really indicated that they were not well understood at all. Macdonald 
had used the phrase in his explanations to the House on June 22, and 
a discussion followed at once. Cartier said it meant sectional equality 
in the upper house and representation by “both population and terri- 
tory” in the lower house. This was seized upon by A. A. Dorion, and 
Macdonald was forced to come to Cartier’s rescue, not without a 
good deal of embarrassment all around.”* In the Legislative Council, 
Sir Etienne Taché refused to say anything at all. “I stick to the record,” 
he said firmly, “take out of the words their fair and proper meaning.” 

It was in Taché’s own city, Quebec, where the most creditable 
analysis of Confederation appeared, and in a newspaper that was at 
least once described as being his.’* This paper was Le Courrier du 
Canada. Between December 5, 1864, and January 25, 1865, Le Courrier 
du Canada published, as leaders, a series of twenty-one articles called 
“La Confédération.” These display a superior grasp of political theory; 
they show a better understanding of the salient points of federal 
government than McGee’s more famous work, Notes on Federal 



























































































popular cry of today that . . . federation of the Provinces will bring trouble upon us if 
consummated. We would rather trust that our case will prove the exception to the many 
instances. . . .” 

%Globe, July 9, Aug. 1, 1864, Other Grit papers followed the Globe. Note the 
following from the Oshawa Vindicator: “No system could be fairer than federation. . . . 
with such diverse interests as would be brought together in a British American union 
. . + a system of Government more like that . . . of the United States is plainly 
required” (Aug. 31, 1864). But not all Grit papers supported the Globe or the Coalition; 
e.g. the Perth Courier. 

10Brown’s speech in the Canadian Assembly, Aug. 2, 1866, develops this point in 
full. Reported in the Globe, Aug. 3, 1866. 

11Reported in the eden March 2, 1865. 
124 Rl account of this debate is reported in the Globe, June 23, 1864. 

13Globe, June 24, 1864, reporting the debates in the Legislative Council on June 22. 

14By Le Défricheur, July 21, 1864. It was denied by Le Courrier du Canada, July 
25, 1864. Le Courrier admitted however that it supported the principles of Taché. 
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Governments Past and Present (1865), and they eclipse most British 
North American newspapers altogether in their analysis of this issue. 

The authorship of the articles cannot be definitely established. Le 
Courrier du Canada was first published in 1857. Hector Langevin was 
its first editor, and continued to be active at least through the Confedera- 
tion period. Robert Rumilly refers to Le Courrier at the time of Con- 
federation as “organe de Langevin.”* However it is not likely that 
Langevin wrote “La Confédération.” The co-editor of the paper between 
1857 and 1859 had been Dr. J.-C. Taché, nephew of Sir E.-P. Taché, and 
Taché had published in 1857 a well-known series on Confederation, 
reprinted as Des provinces de [Amérique du nord et dune union 
fédérale.** Taché was more likely an author of the 1864-5 series than 
Langevin, and the mene of the two series was not dissimilar. In 
any case, the authorship of the later articles was never stated, nor 
were the articles ever reprinted in pamphlet form. They were, how- 
ever, based on a good deal of personal information about both the 
Charlottetown and the Quebec Conferences, a characteristic they 
shared with reports published in the Globe, La Minerve, Saint John 
Morning News, Halifax British Colonist, Halifax Morning Chronicle, 
Charlottetown Examiner, Charlottetown Islander, and the St. John’s 
Newfoundlander."" 

The general tone of the articles was the realistic one being followed 
by the Bleu papers by November, 1864, when the results of the 
Quebec Conference were more or less known. As Le Courrier said 
later, it was not that Confederation was the best possible constitution; 
it was simply the best that could be expected: “la moins mauvaise des 
choses dans un fort mauvais monde.”** The Quebec Resolutions were 
a compromise between French and English preferences, between 
federation and legislative union. If Confederation appeared to be 
weighted on the side of the English preference, it was reasonable in 
view of the American example; a constitution more closely resembling 
legislative union was looked to by all for defence and internal 
strength.’ 

To the English, legislative union was surprisingly persuasive. It was 
the French (and possibly the Prince Edward Islanders) who forced 
the federal principle. As Galt put it to Cartier three years later, “the 


15Robert Rumilly, Histoire de Québec (Montreal, n.d.), I, 49. 

16Jean-Charles Taché (1821-94) was born in Kamouraska. He became a medical 
doctor, and in 1859 was appointed to the Board of Prison Inspectors, and was Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture in 1864-5. 

170wned, edited, or influenced, by Brown, Cartier, Tilley, Tupper, McCully, 
Whelan, W. H. Pope, and Shea respectively. 
18Archives of Quebec, Le Courrier du Canada, March 24, 1865. 
19] bid., Dec. 14, 1864, “La Confédération,” v. 
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real difficulties were Fr. & had to be overcome by you and me.” 
Federal union was considered essential by French-Canadian news- 
papers. Yet even with this incentive, they did not really seem to under- 
stand federation. The Rouge newspapers, for example, were certainly 
concerned about French-Canadian autonomy. They opposed Con- 
federation because it represented a threat to that autonomy, but they 
did not seem to know how, in a federal system, they could better 
establish it.2! Many Rouges would have preferred the old union to 
continue; they considered that the crisis had merely been a pretext for 
change.” Somehow, perhaps with the double majority principle, the 
old system could be made to work.** The Bleu papers did not do much 
better; they were more apt to be concerned with the position of the 
French in the central government than they were in emphasizing 
powers given to the local government. 

The explanation for this confusion is not difficult. The Quebec 
Resolutions may or may not have been intended as a federal constitu- 
tion. It was not easy to discover what the real intention was. Under 
these circumstances, most French-Canadian newspapers tended to fall 
back upon their experience of responsible government. Consequently, 
there was a natural tendency to regard the French-Canadian ministers 
in the central cabinet as the ultimate guarantors of French-Canadian 
rights. The ministers seemed a more powerful defence than the uncer- 
tain and untried quantity of the local government. Neither the Rouges 
nor the Bleus really knew what protection a federal system would 
afford their privileges, and Confederation was, if anything, even more 
uncertain. The Rouges said Confederation was no protection at all. 
The Bleus said it was, but they were always ready to fall back upon 
French-Canadian ministers in the central cabinet if they were pressed 
too hard. 

Le Courrier du Canada cut through this confusion with compelling 
logic. It grasped the main features of the federal system and was 
frankly prepared to accept the Quebec Resolutions as a federal con- 
stitution. This is significant. The Quebec Resolutions were of course 
perfectly susceptible of this interpretation, they may perhaps have 
been intended to be interpreted in this way, but Le Courrier’s view is 
noteworthy because no other newspaper took it and sustained it. 

On September 26, as soon as Langevin had returned from the 
Maritimes, Le Courrier published a summary of the results of the 

20Archives of Quebec, Chapais Collection, Langevin Papers, Galt to Cartier, Jan. 
 siRspecially L’Ordre, Le Pays, L’Union Nationale. 

221 Pays, Dec. 27, 1864. 
23L’Union Nationale, Feb. 6, 1865. 
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Charlottetown Conference, and suggested the main points that were 
to reappear at the Quebec Conference two weeks later. The list of the 
powers given to the central government reads very like Section 29 of 
the Quebec Resolutions. As for the powers given to the provinces, 
Le Courrier said that Upper Canada and New Brunswick would 
insist on control of Crown lands; Lower Canada would want control 
of civil law; all provinces would want control of education, agriculture, 
roads, and local works. Probably there would be, Le Courrier went 
on, protection of minority education rights in each province. The 
central government would absorb all provincial revenue; hence funds 
would have to be distributed to the provinces, probably on the basis 
of population. Le Courrier anticipated that this would occasion little 
difficulty.” 

Le Courrier’s main point was stated on October 10, the day the 
Quebec Conference opened. “Donnons 4 chaque province son auto- 
nomie distincte, que chacune, dans ce qui concerne son organisation 
sociale, la possession de son domain public, la conservation de sa 
langue, de ses lois, et de ses institutions, soit maitresse chez elle, tout en 
protégeant les minorités partout, et unissons les toutes dans un pacte 
fédéral pour tout ce qui concerne les choses dans lesquelles une 
commune défense, de communs interéts nous voient tous réunis sur le 
méme terrain.”** Langevin was probably responsible for this statement 
and it sums up neatly the views of the French-Canadian ministers as 
they went into the Conference. 

It is in this close attention to the heart of the federal system, the 
division of powers, that Le Courrier is unique. No other French paper 
with the possible exception of Le Courrier de St. Hyacinthe, focused 
so clearly on this central question. “Le point le plus important, nous 
pourrions dire le seul important, du projet de constitution est sans 
contredit celui qui touche a la définition des attributions respectives 
du gouvernement fédéral et des gouvernements locaux. Cest 1a la 
clef, la base de la constitution.”** Le Courrier said that this question 
was a thorny subject at the Conference. “Le travail de la convention 
s'est borné, pour ainsi dire, 4 faire la distribution, entre les différents 
gouvernements locaux et le gouvernement fédéral, des droits et 
pouvoirs. . . . Dans ce partage les conférendaires ont di rencontrer 


24Le Courrier du Canada, Sept. 26, 1864 (Monday). On Friday, Sept. 30, it referred 
to this editorial in the following terms: “Nous avons publié dans notre feuille de lundi 
. un document d’autant plus important qu’il peut étre, jusqu’a un certain point 
considéré comme I’expression des vues et des intentions du cldnah canadien.” 
25Le Courrier du Canada, Oct. 10, 1864. The issue of Nov. 7 refers to these remarks 
on Oct. 10, as “semi-official.” 
26]bid., Dec. 26, 1864, “La Confédération,” x. 
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d’énormes difficultés.”*7 Whether this was true or not, there is no doubt 
that Le Courrier thought the question vital. When the Conference was 
over, Le Courrier pointed with pride to “Les ministres bas-canadiens, 
fidéles 4 la promesse qu’ils faisaient dans le document auquel nous 
faisons allusion tout-d-heure,”* insistérent spécialement dans les con- 
férences de Québec, a ce que les questions de l'éducation, des institu- 
tions civiles et religieuses demeurassent sous le contréle exclusif des 
gouvernements locaux. La convention intercoloniale comprit qu'elle ne 
pouvait refuser au Bas-Canada ces garanties. . . ."** There was nothing 
to fear. The central government would not be a despot. It would be 
an intendant, charged with general regulation of the country, while 
the provinces would be “rois et maitres chez eux,” that is, in what 
might be called the immediate life of the family.* Le Courrier de St. 
Hyacinthe put it still more succinctly: each government would be 
“également souverain dans sa sphére d’action.”™ 

On December 5, 1864, the first of the twenty-one articles of “La 
Confédération” appeared.** Canadian Confederation, Le Courrier said, 
was a mixture of American and British institutions, with modifications 
which were dictated by circumstances or suggested by experience. 
Despite the prevalent view that federalism was bad on principle, it 
could be usefully applied to Canada. It was not the fault of the federal 
principle that the United States had split in civil war; no political 
system was capable of bearing the weight that had cracked the 
American structure.** The real dangei that the Conference had to face 
was not the federal system as such. It was the problem of es 
the powers of government. Give the central government too muc 
power and the separate existence of the provinces would be threatened. 
Take away too much power from the central government and “les 
interéts de chaque province en particulier et de la confédération en 
général” would be compromised. The Quebec Conference solved this 


2t[bid., Dec. 14, 1864, “La Confédération,” v. This view is by no means a 
upon, and must be considered Le Courrier’s or Langevin’s gloss on events. Chandler 
of } New Brunswick thought the question important. Edward Whelan in the Charlotte- 
town Examiner of Nov. 7, 1864, described the discussion of the division of powers 
by the ambiguous adjective, “wearisome.” 

28See above, note 25. 

291.e Courrier du Canada, Nov. 7, 1864. 

30]bid., also, ibid., Dec., 26, 1864, “La Confédération,” x. 

31].e Courrier de St. Hyacinthe, Oct. 28, 1864. 

32They were cate as follows: 1, Introduction; m and m, History of the Union of 
the Canadas; rv, History of the Confederation Principle; v, Genesis of the Confederation 
Movement; v1, Relations of the Imperial Government and the Confederation; vu, The 
Upper House; vm and 1x, The Lower House; x-xvu, Powers of the Central Government; 
xvm and xrx, Powers of the Local Governments; xx, The Intercolonial Railway; xx1, 
Conclusion. 

33Le Courrier du Canada, Dec. 14, 1864, “La Confédération,” v. The Globe would 
have agreed. 
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dilemma by leaving to the local governments “des garanties suffisantes 
pour les protéger contre toute tentative d'impiétement de la part du 
gouvernement central et [donnant] . . . au gouvernement central une 
somme de pouvoirs suffisante pour lui permettre de travailler sans étre 
géné, au bien matériel et 4 l'agrandissement des différents états de la 
confédération pris collectivement et séparément.”* 

The power given to the central government over criminal law, said 
Le Courrier, was an example of a wise decision that would benefit 
everyone. The central government must have power over criminal 
law “dans un grand pays de plus de quinze cent milles de long et qui 
finira peut-étre par sétendre d’un océan a lautre, le gouvernement 
central devait avoir le souverain pouvoir sur ces mandats nécessaires 
au bien-étre et 4 la paix du pays.”** Likewise Le Courrier justified the 
appointment of superior court judges by the central government. This 
was justifiable on general grounds; but it would have the additional 
advantage of taking such appointments out of the local arena and 
avoiding “lesprit de coterie.” As for the power of disallowance Le 
Courrier pointed out that it was no more than that now exercised over 
Canada by the Imperial government.** But to those who still objected, 
Le Courrier was compelled to say that the French-Canadian ministers 
in the central government would be the ultimate guarantors for 
French Canada—very much what Cartier said.*" 

The suggestions of Le Courrier for the future provincial government 
of Quebec are interesting, for they resemble those made by the 
Toronto Globe and by George Brown.** There was no reason why the 
province of Quebec need have a system of local responsible govern- 
ment at all. It could have a written constitution, and the best system 
would be to make ministers responsible to an executive head, not to 
the legislature. Le Courrier thought the advantages obvious: better 
administration of public affairs, and especially, the avoidance of 
patronage. Le Courrier believed, along with Arthur Gordon of New 
Brunswick, that the post-Confederation local governments would be 
“needy, rapacious, and ignorant.”*° 

Le Courrier disposed of the Intercolonial railway in a short article. 
It said everything needed in just one sentence. “La Confédération sans 
le chemin de fer intercolonial est donc une absurdité, de méme que le 


34L.e Courrier du Canada, Dec. 26, 1864, “La Confédération,” x. 

35] bid., Dec. 28, 1864, “La Confédération,” x1 ( Marked x in error). 

36] bid. 

387[bid., Jan. 13, 1865, “La Confédération,” xv. La Minerve said much the same 
thing the very next day. 

38Developed systematically by Brown in 1866, but referred to in passing by the 
Globe, Aug. 1, Oct. 15, 1864. See above note 10. 

39Gordon to Cardwell, Nov. 21, 1864 (confidential). 
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chemin de fer intercolonial sans la confédération est une impossibilité.”* 

The life of a nation, Le Courrier reflected, has two critical times, 
infancy and adolescence. Canada had surmounted the first; she had 
now to triumph over the difficulties of the second. Canada in 1865 was 
faced with as dangerous a situation as in 1775. There was now no 
third choice between Confederation and annexation.*! Faction, ani- 
mosity, and jealousy have been the conspicuous features of recent 
Canadian political life. Mr. Brown, the principal author of these 
troubles, has also been the author of a major solution for them. In a 
courageous gesture, he had offered to try to solve, “d'une maniére 
définitive, les graves difficultés qui entravaient depuis plusiers années 
la marche des affaires.”** For this condition Confederation was “le 
seul reméde.”** What might not Confederation produce in a land 
potentially larger than the United States! And in the future, not far 
distant, lay British North American independence. “Nous devons nous 
préparer en prévision de notre passage de état colonial a Yétat 
d'indépendence. . . . Avec la confédération, nous venons approcher 
sans terreur heure de notre indépendance. . . . Nous sommes, nous 
bas-canadiens, énormément interessés comme canadiens et catholiques 
et comme membres de la grande famille coloniale américo-anglaise. . . . 
Mettons dans la balance les grave intéréts qui demandent cette 
union... .”** 

The Bleu papers had a difficult task to perform and on the whole 
they did it with courage and sometimes with perspicacity. They had 
to show that constitutional changes were necessary. They had to prove 
that these changes contained adequate safeguards for French Canada. 
There were many occasions, from the Charlottetown and Quebec Con- 
ferences through the summer of 1866, when the going was not easy. 
Nevertheless their position was fundamentally a strong one. Old Sir 
Etienne Taché, though speaking for himself, suggested the Bleu posi- 
tion. “Pour moi c'est une grande affaire et tenant le clef de la boutique, 
je pourrai toujours la fermer si je m’apergois quon ne peut y rien faire 
de bon.”*® 

Le Courrier du Canada was a ministerial journal a tout prix, as 
Rumilly put it,** but it is interesting for that reason. Certainly it had 
a better grasp of constitutional questions than the other ministerial 


40Le Courrier du Canada, Jan. 20, 1865, “La Confédération,” xx. 
41] bid., Dec. 5, 1864, “La Confédération,” 1. 
42]1bid., Dec. 9, 1864, “La Confédération,” m1. 
43[bid., Jan. 25, 1865, “La Confédération,” xx1. 
44] bid. 
45Sir E.-P. Taché to F. A. Quesnel, July 9, 1864. In L. Taché, “Sir E.-P. Taché et la 
Confédération canadienne,” Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, V( avril—juin 1935), 244n. 
46Rumilly, Histoire de Québec, I, 49. 
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journal, La Minerve. Of course, “La Confédération” and the other 
editorials that Le Courrier published were only part of a considerable 
discussion which took place in 1864 and 1865 in all British North 
American newspapers, from Sarnia to St. John’s.** Many newspapers 
were more significant politically; some had a sharper eye for the 
weaknesses of Confederation; but few matched Le Courrier’s grasp of 
federalism or the use of it in argument. Le Courrier’s knowledge of 
federal government was a lifeline amid the perplexities left by the 
ad hoc arrangements of the Quebec Conference. 

There is “2 little doubt that Le Courrier’s interpretation of the 


Quebec Resolutions, however remarkable it may have been, was not 


that of Macdonald, or A ir or even Cartier. The clear recognition 
of co-ordinate sovereignty 


at is conspicuous in Le Courrier’s analysis 
was foreign to the views of most of the leaders. Macdonald wanted 
elbow room for the central power. Tupper would have preferred 
legislative union. Cartier, like Taché, was confident, perhaps over- 
confident, that the French-Canadian ministers were the real trustees 
of French-Canadian autonomy. 

Le Courrier du Canada’s articles are not only an analysis of the 
Quebec Resolutions, but an interpretation of them that became 
accepted much later. They reflect not so much the spirit of the Quebec 
Conference as the hundred years since. They are a frank recognition 


of provincial loyalties which existed before Confederation, and, despite 
Macdonald’s hopes, were to rise like a phoenix after 1867. 


47See the authors “Halifax Newspapers and the Federal Principle, 1864-1865,” 
Dalhousie Review XXXVII (spring, 1957); also his unpublished Ph.D. thesis for the 
University of Toronto, “Ideas and Politics in British North America, 1864-1866” (1953). 
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NOT LONG AFTER the beginning of the Boer War, W. T. Stead wrote 
two letters to his friend, Lady Aberdeen,’ in which he exposed his 
attempts to save Cecil Rhodes from disgrace, his anguish at having 
erred in judgment, and his attempt to atone for what he had wrought. 
It was with a strong sense of guilt for his rdle in bringing about the 
conflict that he confessed: 


My responsibility in South Africa is very great, and no one knows it more than 
myself. First of all, I idealised and glorified Rhodes, secondly, I did my best to 
get them all out of the scrape of oad ten Raid, [Joseph] Chamberlain in- 
cluded, thirdly, I nominated [Sir Alfred] Milner for the High Commissionership, 
and fourthly, I trained and sent out Edmund Garrett to South Africa, so you see 
my responsibility for myself. but that does not in the least justify me in refusing 
point blank to consumate [sic] a crime which may be said to have been the 
unintended outcome of the policy which I have supported. . . .? 


Stead, the innovator of the “new journalism,” had his foibles but he 
was a thoroughly honest nonconformist liberal who possessed the 
physical and moral courage to fight even his friends for what he was 
convinced was right.* At no time in his career was this more evident 
than during the Boer War and in his friendship with Rhodes, Alfred 
Milner, and Edmund Garrett. 

Even before he had met Rhodes early in April, 1889, Stead was 
deeply interested in South African affairs. Although he was at first 


1[shbel Maria Marjoribanks, First Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair (1857- 
1939). Cf. W. T. Stead, “Lord and Lady Aberdeen: A Character Sketch,” Review of 
Reviews, IX (Feb., 1894), 132-47; Frederic Whyte, Life of W. T. Stead (London, 
1924), II, 39, 49. 

2Stead Papers, Stead to Lady Aberdeen, Jan. 3, 1900. I am indebted to Miss Estelle 
Stead and Mr. W. K. Stead for permission to use the Stead Papers. 

8R. W. Robertson Scott, The Story of the Pall Mall Gazette (London, 1950), 7, 81; 
Harold Herd, The Making of Modern Journalism (London, 1926), 34. 

4See W. Douglas Mackenzie, John Mackenzie: South African Missionary and States- 
man (New York, 1902), 283-4, 309 ff., 404; Reginald Ivan Lovell, The Struggle for 
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prejudiced against the brusque man of action, whose land grabbing 
in Bechuanaland smacked of “immoral” imperialism, Stead was soon 
fascinated by the awareness that Rhodes’s ideas on the “federation, 
expansion, [and] consolidation of the Empire” and the Anglo-Saxon 
world coincided so completely with his own concept of “liberal” 
imperialism.’ What particularly amazed Stead was Rhodes’s precipi- 
tate offer to purchase for him a controlling interest in the Pall Mall 
Gazette for use in advancing their dreams of extending the blessings 
of British culture and institutions throughout the world and his avowed 
readiness to use his wealth to promote their plan for the creation of a 
“Society of the Elect” to accomplish their “mission.”® Indeed, since 
Stead used the Review of Reviews to idealize and popularize Rhodes, 
he unwittingly served Rhodes in achieving his real objectives of “cul- 
tivating aa people and obtaining the support of potential enemies” 
for his exploitation of South Africa.’ But Stead, no hired journalist, was 
not the abject tool of the ambitious empire builder. As “the confidant 
of [Rhodes’s] maturity,” he did much to develop and press his own 
ideas on Rhodes and sought to use Rhodes “as a sort of bogey-man to 
the so-called Little Englanders.”* In this respect, Stead reflected “the 
strong old Liberal currents among the floodwater” of the New Im- 
perialism and the faith of many liberals in the “superiority” of British 
and Anglo-Saxon civilization.° 

Early in 1891, Stead launched his campaign to sell Rhodes and their 
ideas to the British public. After proclaiming Rhodes the third greatest 
Englishman of the late nineteenth century and “a man of faith [whose] 
Israel is the English-speaking folk . . . [as the] predestined rulers of 
the world,” he explained that “black and boer” in South Africa “admit 
that the sovereignty of [their] continent will ultimately be vested in 
those . . . of our Imperial race.” To dispel the distrust of Rhodes in 
London political circles, Stead heaped scorn on those “short-sighted 
politicians” and “bat-eyed Solons,” who denounced Rhodes as a 


South Africa, 1875-1899 (New York, 1934), 56; also Whyte, Life of Stead, II, 269-70; 
Sir Lewis Michell, The Life and Times of the Rt. Hon. Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-1902 
(New York, 1910), I, 280. 

5Cf. Whyte, Life of Stead, I, 270-1; J. W. Robertson Scott, The Life and Death of 
a Newspaper (London, 1952), 151. On Stead’s ideas concerning imperial federation, 
see Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 1, 1885. 

6Cf. Scott, Life and Death of a Newspaper, 151; W. T. Stead, ed., The Last Will 
and Testament of Cecil John Rhodes . . . (London, 1902), 99 ff.; Sir Thomas E. Fuller, 
The Rt. Hon. Cecil John Rhodes: A Monograph and Reminiscence (London, 1910), 243. 

TWilliam Plomer, Cecil Rhodes (New York, 1933), 59; Whyte, Life of Stead, Il, 
199; Scott, Life and Death of a Newspaper, 175. 

8Whyte, Life of Stead, II, 25, 206-7; Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 
80-1. 

%Cf. John Roach, “Liberalism and the Victorian Intelligentsia,” Cambridge Historical 
Journal, XIII, no. 1 (1957), 81; Mackenzie, John Mackenzie, 283-4; Whyte, Life of 
Stead, I, 157. 
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“money-grubber,” for failing to understand that “only by decentraliza- 
tion can Imperialism survive . . . in the home of our self-governing 
race.” There was nothing to fear from Rhodes, he declared, because 
he is “a public spirited man . . . too full of his cause to have any energy 
left to think of himself.” Indeed, England could take courage from 
Rhodes’s “clear perception of a practical end and . . . [his] resolute 
persistence in using the most effective means of attaining it.””° 

Thus Stead not only rationalized Rhodes’s “new pattern of colonial 
acquisition, [through] a combination of ruthless exploitation . 
sharp business practices . . . [and] finance capitalism, mixed with 
political and diplomatic manipulation,” but helped rescue him from 
obscurity as “a local Colonial politician.”"’ But Stead’s inner doubts on 
the course of his friend were perhaps best revealed in his comment 
that to Rhodes “money was but the means to an end . . . an instrument 
of power; [and] a weapon of ambition.” In fact there was something 
prophetic in his warniug to Rhodes that within the next ten years “he 
... [would] make or mar the Empire.” 

Although their close correspondence, Rhodes’s visits to England, and 
his designation of Stead as a legatee in his wills of 1891, 1892, and 1893, 
increased the intimacy of their collaboration, Rhodes’s attempt to seize 
control of the Boer Republics in the ill-starred Jameson Raid of 
1895-6, cast a “dark and menacing shadow” over the friendship of 
Stead and Rhodes.’* Yet, although he disapproved of this illegal 
“diversion of . . . Rhodes’s energies from the path which he had traced 
for himself,” Stead’s strong loyalty to his friend impelled him to try to 
save Rhodes and his associates from disgrace and, for the sake of his 
fallen idol, to rescue even the Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, 
whom he despised."* 

In March, 1896, Stead published one of his celebrated “Character 
Sketches” in which he called upon Englishmen to consider “the nobler 
side of [Rhodes], rather than concentrate . . . with microscopic malig- 


10W. T. Stead, “The Empire Builders: Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Henry Parkes, 
and the Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes,” Review of Reviews (American), III (Jan., 1891), 348-52. 

11Mary Evelyn Townsend, European Colonization since 1871 (New York, 1941), 
77-8; see also Scott, Life and Death of a Newspaper, 176. 

12Stead, “The Empire Builders,” 348, 351. Stead Papers, Stead to Alfred Milner, 
March 15, 1891. 

13Cf, Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 3, 64, 108 ff., 111. Stead later related 
that Rhodes’s “inexplicable desire” to obtain Bechuanaland “as a jumping off place” 
for his expansionist schemes led to the “first difference of opinion” between them over 
South African policy. Ibid., 106. 

14W. T. Stead, The History of a Mystery: or, The Story of the Jameson Raid (London, 
1897), passim; Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 106; Whyte, Life of Stead, 
II, 92-3, 96. To Lady Aberdeen, Stead confided: “it will be very difficult to save 
Chamberlain when the facts all come out.” Stead Papers, Stead to Lady Aberdeen, 
Sept. 17, 1896. 
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nity on all of his weak points. . . .” He pointed out that Rhodes, “more 
clearly than any other man, has recognized . . . with . . . frankness and 
..- logic . . . the [idea] of Imperialism and Home Rule” for the Empire. 
At the same time, Stead candidly admitted that Rhodes’s greatest 
weakness was the fact that his “ethical development has . . . been 
arrested [and has] not kept pace with his political ideas.” Above all, 
he deplored Rhodes’s “supreme indifference to the means as long as he 
attains his ends.” Rhodes, he declared, was not guilty of corruption, 
but merely of using “the very simple and obvious” methods familiar 
to all promoters in English society to create a “United States of South 
Africa.” Stead assured his readers that Rhodes had pledged to keep 
the peace in South Africa even in the face of Boer provocation. To Stead, 
the key to the conflict between Boer and Englishman in South Africa 
was “German interference” which Rhodes had attempted to frustrate 
and which Chamberlain and the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, had sought to check. The fact that the Jameson Raid was 
really a defensive measure against the “unveiled conspiracy” of 
Germany in South Africa, would vindicate Rhodes and enable him to 
emerge from the crisis “with heightened reputation and a tempera- 
ment . . . chastened by adversity.” Then, too, it was very difficult for 
a man in Cape Town to prevent “errors” committed several hundred 
miles up country. If Rhodes and his partners had erred it was in 


placing “too great reliance . . . on the power of wealth, and too little 
regard for . . . the ethical or human element in the management of 
men. . . .”° Ironically, it was this skilfully contrived presentation of 


Rhodes’s case that was to later bring down upon Stead the reproaches 
of both pro- and anti-Boers and expose him to the charge of incon- 
sistency. 

During the next two years, Stead saw Rhodes frequently and con- 
tinued his efforts to extricate his friend “from the scrape in which he 
had placed himself without involving the nation at the same time in 
the disaster which subsequently overtook it.”** But the course of events 
in England and South Africa made the task impossible and the 
estrangement of Stead and Rhodes inevitable. The testimony of Rhodes 
and Chamberlain before the Parliamentary Committee investigating 
the Jameson Raid and South African affairs in 1896 and 1897; the re- 


15W. T. Stead, “Cecil Rhodes of Africa: A Character Sketch,” Review of Reviews, 
XIII (Feb., 1896), 117-36. Stead had earlier declared: “It is the duty of the Imperial 
Government to follow the adventurers within its authority, and to restrain the violent 
impulses of its hard frontiersmen.” Wherever possible, the government must remind 
the colonists “of the higher law of justice, and morality, and of right.” Pall Mall Gazette, 
Jan. 1, 1885. See also Edwin Stout, ed., A Journalist on Journalism: Being Articles by 
W. T. Stead on Journals and Journalism (London, 1892), 90 ff., hereafter cited as 
Stead, Journalism. 

eek Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 107. 
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fusal of the committee’s Liberal and Conservative members to force 
Rhodes to produce all documents because of the fear of their effect 
upon Britain’s foreign policy; and the subsequent censure of Rhodes 
and exoneration of Chamberlain caused the government to fall under 
“dark suspicion.”** Stead considered the “scandal” of this South African 
Committee far more serious than the Jameson Raid and immediately 
criticized the committee and its Liberal members for “whitewashing 
Chamberlain [so] that they might be allowed to pronounce sentence 
of major excommunication upon Mr. Rhodes.”** Convinced that Rhodes 
had been made a scapegoat because he had refused to betray “a by no 
means loyal colleague,’ Stead took it upon himself to defend the 
honour of his friend by attempting to prove that Chamberlain had not 
only aided and abetted the Raid, but was primarily responsible for it 
and the disgrace of Rhodes.’ 

Although Stead, who was capable of relentless enmity, denied being 
motivated “by a persistent and vindictive animosity,” his intense dis- 
like of Chamberlain had been public knowledge for more than a 
decade before the Jameson Raid. The editor had long considered the 
haughty politician from Birmingham an unscrupulous opportunist 
and an irresponsible jingo and never quite forgave him for opposin 
the campaign for the rejuvenation of the Royal Navy which Stead had 
spurred in 1884. It was not until several of his close friends had 
remonstrated against his vindictiveness in 1885-6, that Stead toned 
down his criticism of Chamberlain.”® Now, in the Review of Reviews, 
monographs, and pamphlets,”' Stead again relentlessly pursued his old 
enemy in a campaign designed to convince the public that Chamber- 
lain had known of Jameson’s plans through close and confidential 
communication with Rhodes; that the Colonial Secretary had withheld 
the incriminating evidence of his correspondence with Rhodes from 
the South African Committee; and that members of both parties on 
the Committee knew of the existence of these documents and had 
joined in a conspiracy to conceal the truth in order to prevent embar- 
rassment for the government. Worse yet, Stead charged that, “in the 
face of all warnings and protests,” Chamberlain had perjured himself 


170n Chamberlain’s réle in the Jameson Raid and the investigation that followed, see 
J. L. Garvin and J. Amery, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1932-51), III, 
38-125. 

18Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 130; William T. Stead, The Scandal of 
the South African Committee (London, 1899), 3. 

19W. T. Stead, “Cecil J. Rhodes: A Character Sketch,” Review of Reviews (American), 
XX (Nov., 1899), 549; Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 107. 

20Cf. Whyte, Life of Stead, 1, 36, 152, 216, 224-5. 

21See particularly William T. Stead, Joseph Chamberlain: Conspirator or Statesman 
(London, 1899), 111; W. T. Stead, “The Assassin”: or, St. George to the Rescue! 
(London, 1896), 32. 
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and persisted “in . . . a policy of concealing the truth, denying the 
facts and making both parties in the . . . Commons unwilling accom- 
plices in a conspiracy to deceive the nation. . . .”*? To Stead, “there 
[could] be no greater sin against the essence of democratic government 
than a conspiracy of both parties to give currency to a lie in order to 
whitewash a Cabinet Minister.” 

But although such attacks rallied the many enemies of Chamberlain 
in what almost assumed the aspect of a crusade, Stead failed to re- 
habilitate Rhodes in the eyes of the public or to arrest the chain of 
events that led to war. Moreover, as Stead’s opposition to Chamber- 
lain’s South African policy increased and impelled him to become 
pro-Boer, he parted with Rhodes and experienced the pain of a breach 
with his favourite pupils, Alfred Milner and Edmund Garrett. 

After an outstanding career at Oxford, Alfred Milner joined the 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette and from 1882 to 1885 was Stead’s valued 
associate and warm friend.** As Stead’s assistant editor, Milner aided 
his chief in making their journal the liveliest daily in London and the 
organ of “Sane Imperialism.” Although they frequently disagreed on 
matters of strategy, method, and style, Stead did not hesitate to sup- 
port his strong-willed colleague’s political ambitions and, after 1897, 
to support Milner’s career in the treasury and in Egypt.”® 

As early as 1894, Stead began to press Milner on Rhodes for the 
position of High Commissioner and Governor of Cape Colony, but it 
was not until the serious illness of Sir Hercules Robinson in 1896 
that Rhodes secured the appointment of Milner. Stead was highly 
pleased because, as he later declared: 


Apart from my whole-hearted confidence in the integrity and patriotism of my 
friend, I had a special reason for wishing to see him in Capetown. Milner was an 
old Pall Mall-er. The Pall Mall doctrine of Imperialism, plus common sense and 
the ten commandments, had been elaborated while he and I ‘edited England.’ 
.. . [With] Garrett, another old colleague . . . editing the Cape Times; and with 
Milner as High Commissioner, there seemed no quarter of the Empire where we 


22Stead, Scandal of the South African Committee, 3, 123 ff.; Scott, Life and Death 
of a Newspaper, 186-7; Whyte, Life of Stead, I, 170. In the light of recent evidence, 
Stead’s charges appear to have been vindicated. See Jean van i Poel, The Jameson 
Raid (Oxford, 1951), passim; Henry R. Winkler, “Joseph Chamberlain and the Jameson 
Raid,” American Historical Review, LIV (July, 1949), 841-9. 

28Stead Papers, Stead to Lady Aberdeen, Jan. 3, 1900. 

24Scott, Life and Death of a ee 207-8, 224 n., 263; Whyte, Life of Stead, 1, 
87, 94, 99-100. On the career of Alfred, First Viscount Milner (1854-1925) up to 
1897 and after, see Anon., “Sir Alfred Milner,” Spectator, LXXVIII (1897), 262-3; 
Louis Dyer, “New Governor of Cape Colony,” Nation, LXIV (April 15, 1897), 278 ff.; 
and Edward Crankshaw’s laudatory The Forsaken Idea: A Study of Viscount Milner 
(New York, 1952). 

25Whyte, Life of Stead, 1, 99-102; Scott, Life and Death of a Newspaper, 263. On 
Milner’s work in Egypt, see Alfred Milner, England in Egypt (London, 1892). 
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might feel so confident that a sane and sober Imperialism would be carried out 
on the indispensable fundamental principle of the co-operation of the Dutch. . . .*6 


Equally significant, perhaps, was Stead’s belief that Milner shared his 
distrust of Chamberlain and favoured Rhodes’s early hope of a partner- 
ship with the Boers in building a “federated British South Africa.” 
Since both had deplored the Jameson Raid and Chamberlain’s rdle in 
the affair and Milner was going to his post with the confidence of both 
parties, he seemed to Stead “the only man . . . strong enough to restrain 
the Colonial Secretary” from the war which Stead was convinced he 
was plotting against the Boers. Milner’s first utterances on arrival in 
South Africa seemed to justify Stead’s confidence that he would imple- 
ment the “Pall Mall policy” by building an autonomous “United States 
of South Africa” based on a partnership with the Boers.*" 

But Stead erred in his judgment of Milner. Although Milner had 
gone to Cape Town ostensibly with an open mind, he was far too 
unyielding in temperament, and, as Stead was soon to conclude, the 
“worst type of politician.”** Later, his disillusionment with Milner 
caused Stead to recall Milner’s German background and to reflect that 
the proconsul’s troubles with the Boers stemmed from his lack of 
understanding of the British Empire as a loose association “of abso- 
lutely independent self-governing Republics.”** 

Indeed, not long after his arrival in South Africa in 1897, Milner 
came to distrust the Boers, refused to compromise with their leaders, 
and asked Stead to help him by ending his “war” against Chamber- 
lain.*° In spite of Kruger’s conciliatory overtures and London's desire 
to avoid hostilities, by 1898 Milner was completely convinced that 
only a show of force and/or war would break the intransigence of the 
Boers. Yet, Chamberlain was slow to accept Milner’s conclusion and 
for over a year resisted what Milner considered to be inevitable.** By 
this time even Stead had come to feel that “Milner was bent upon 
forcing Mr. Chamberlain into war” and that the Colonial Secretary 





26William T. Stead, The Best or Worst of Empires: Which? (London, 1906), 108-9. 
On Milner’s concept of British imperialism, see Milner, England in Egypt, 435-6. 

27Stead, Best or Worst of Empires, 106, 109-10, 117; B. O. Flowers, “A Conversation 
with William T. Stead on England’s Crime in South Africa,” Arena, XXV (June, 1901), 637. 

28Lovell, The Struggle for South Africa, 390-1; Stead, Best or Worst of Empires, 
118-20. Stead’s old colleague, Robertson Scott, has averred that “Milner was no more 
able to get on with a man like [the Boer President] Kruger than he had been able to 
do, when he was at the Pall Mall, with W. T. Stead. . . .” Scott, Pall Mall Gazette, 316. 

29Stead, Best or Worst of Empires, 118-20. 

30Whyte, Life of Stead, II, 98-9. 

81William L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (2nd ed., New 
York, 1951), 613. On the relations between Chamberlain and Milner from 1897 to 1899, 
see Garvin and Amery, Life of Chamberlain, III, 347-76; Cecil Headlam, ed., The 
Milner Papers: South Africa, 1897-1899 (London, 1931), passim. 
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had become “as wax in the hands of . . . [the] ambitious and resolute 
proconsul.”** Stead’s anger increased as Milner made war a certainty 
in 1899 by spurning the Boers’ proposals for a settlement and by his 
violations of Cape Colony’s constitution to silence the loyal Boers’ 
opposition to his policy.™ 

Still, it was not until Milner had unequivocally rejected arbitration 
and the outbreak of hostilities in October, 1898, that Stead vehemently 
assailed his old colleague as one of the major architects of the conflict. 
He had been quite willing to support Milner “blindfolded so long as 
he stopped short of war,” but military action against the Boer Repub- 
lics was “too inconceivably impolitic and criminal to sanction . . . even 
on Milner’s authority.”** Above all, as the apostle of international 
arbitration and a champion of the principle in the recent Hague Peace 
Conference, Stead could not accept Milner’s dictum that “broad ques- 
tions of policy . . . [and] national honor” were not proper subjects of 
arbitration.*® 

After the onset of the war, Milner was deeply offended and grieved 
by Stead’s bitter criticism of his work and his attempts to mobilize 
liberal and nonconformist opinion against the British war effort in his 
new journal, the War Against War, and other periodicals.** Stead, 
capitalizing on the disasters inflicted on British forces early in the war, 
aroused liberal sentiment at home and abroad against the “imperialist” 
war of aggression which he attributed to the ruthlessness of Milner.*” 
In April, 1900, Rhodes urged Stead to desist and accept the judgment 
of his old associates with the plea: 


We three are in South Africa, all of us your boys. . . . I myself, Milner and Garrett, 
learned their politics from you. We are on the spot, and we are unanimous in 
declaring this war to be necessary. You have never been in South Africa, and yet 
instead of deferring to the judgment of your own boys, you fling yourself into a 
violent opposition to the war. . . .38 


32Stead, Best or Worst of Empires, 111, 117-18. 

38] bid., 25, 45, 122 ff. Of the studies which justify Milner’s policy, see E. B. Iwan- 
Muller, Lord Milner and South Africa ie 1902); W. Basil Worsfold, Lord 
Milner’s Work in South Africa (London, 1906); F. Edmund Garrett, “Sir Alfred 
Milner and His Work,” Contemporary Review, LXXVIII (Aug., 1900), 153-6. 

34Stead, Best or Worst of Empires, 123. 

35F lowers, “Conversation with Stead,” 637-8; Whyte, Life of Stead, II, 168. 

36To a deputation of clergymen, Milner declared: “No man . . . exposed to bitter 
attacks to which he could not reply, and unable to explain his conduct even to his own 
friends—has ever had more [reason] . . . to be thankful for . . . the support and confi- 
dence of . . . those . . . whose sympathy is with the British Empire.” “Never Again”: 
Sir Alfred Milner’s Reply to Ministers’ Address. Vigilance Papers, No. 5 (Cape Town, 
1900), 7. 

87To Stead, the Boer War was the making of Milner rather than Rhodes. Cf. W. T. 
Stead, “Cecil John Rhodes,” Review of Reviews (American), XXV (ay, 1902), 555. 

38Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 110-12; Stead, “Cecil John Rhodes,” 
556. 
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Stead’s reply, “I learned my South African policy ... that you could 
not rule South Africa without the Dutch . . . [from] Cecil Rhodes, and 
I cannot desert the principles which he taught me,” was not only the 
final breach with Rhodes but a firm refusal to spare Milner.*® Although 
the end of the war eased the ill-feeling between Stead and Milner, 
intimacy of earlier times was never restored. But even more distressing 
to Stead was the estrangement which the Boer caused with Edmund 
Garrett. 

Of all Stead’s “disciples,” Garrett was his favourite. Their close 
association began in 1887 when Stead accepted the young Cambridge 
graduate as a member of the Pall Mall staff.*° Garrett’s “spirit of 
chivalry,” crusading spirit, bold style, and journalistic zeal earned the 
admiration and affection of Stead. Both shared the pleasure of hunting 
a “scoop” and the “proper leader-title” and, when their mutual friend 
Milner deserted journalism for politics, Stead began to groom Garrett 
as his successor. After Garrett’s consumptive breakdown in 1889, Stead 
hurried him away from England as a special correspondent in South 
Africa. It was a move that prolonged Garrett’s life but also introduced 
him to “the scene of his principal work” which, in the end, became the 
cause for the end of his warm friendship with Stead.“ 

When Garrett returned to London and the Pall Mall Gazette in 
early 1890, Stead had left the paper. He spurned Garrett’s offer to 
follow him away from the prosperous Gazette and, when Garrett’s 
health broke again in 1893, secured a pledge from Rhodes to find work 
for the tubercular in South Africa.*? This promise was fulfilled in 1895 
when Garrett, sponsored by Stead, returned to Capetown as editor of 
Rhodes’ Cape Times. 

Stead was now confident that with Milner and Garrett in South 
Africa, “and himself in the influential chair of the Review of Reviews,” 
the government's policy would be based “on sound Pall Mall Gazette 
lines.” He even boldly prophesied that Garrett’s high character and 
proficiency in journalism would leave “a more permanent impress upon 
[South African] history . . . than [that of] any other man except Cecil 
Rhodes. . . ."** But it was soon apparent that while Garrett was pro- 
foundly influenced by Stead’s ideas in his work and was much im- 


39Stead, Last Will and Testament of Rhodes, 111-12. 

“Whyte, Life of Stead, 1, 290-1. See the account of Garrett’s first interview with 
Stead in E. T. Cook, Edmund Garrett: A Memoir (London, 1909), 15-16. For a 
short summary of the life of Fydell Edmund Garrett (1865-1907), see Sidney Lee, ed., 
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(Oxford, 1927), I, 83-4. 


41Cook, Edmund Garrett, 17 ff., 30, 37 ff.; Whyte, Life of Stead, 1, 290-1. 


42Stead Papers, Stead to Olive Schreiner, April 25, 1892; Whyte, Life of Stead, I, 
292. 


43See Robertson Scott’s statement to Whyte, Life of Stead, 1, 299-300. 
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pressed with Rhodes, he bowed to neither in the formation of his 
opinions. ** 

As editor of the most influential English newspaper in Africa and 
an active participant in Cape politics from 1895 to 1899, Garrett's 
keen political insight and journalistic skill did much to influence the 
course of events in a direction that alienated Stead. After the Jameson 
Raid, in which he figured prominently, Garrett joined Stead in defend- 
ing Rhodes and tried hard to assuage his old chief's suspicions of 
Chamberlain. But when Stead, emboldened by the proceedings of the 
South African Committee, ignored Garrett’s pleas and continued to 
press hard on the Colonial Secretary, Garrett turned against Stead and 
sought to refute his charges and insinuations.*® Garrett's endorsement 
and attempts to justify Milner’s course after the outbreak of war pro- 
voked a sharp exchange with Stead in the press*® and an acrimonious 
personal correspondence which was tempered only by Stead’s concern 
over the news of Garrett’s collapse with advanced tuberculosis. It is 
not difficult to imagine the emotion that moved Stead when Garrett 
recalled: “[My] first South African trip—your own idea—ultimately led 
up to all our present differences, but [also] to some of the best years 
of my life.”** 

In 1902, following Garrett’s removal to a sanitorium in England, the 
two friends were somewhat reconciled. In fact, Stead’s courage in 
facing the torrent of invective and abuse heaped upon him for his 
advocacy of the cause which Garrett had opposed, increased the 
pupil's admiration for the master and renewed much of their old 
affection. Denounced by the jingoes as a liar and traitor and deserted 
by many who had long admired his honest dissent, Stead became one 
of the most hated men in England. Nevertheless, he persisted in a 
futile campaign to stop the war forcing himself to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy and physical exhaustion. Like an avenging conscience, Stead 
communicated with Boer leaders and in a stream of pamphlets, articles 
in his beleaguered Review of Reviews, and letters to friends, warned 
of the doom that threatened England as a result of the cruel war.*® 


44Scott, Life and Death of a He 88, 299; Fuller, Cecil John Rhodes, 148; 
Whyte, Life of Stead, II, 203-4; Cook, Edmund Garrett, 237-8; F. Edmund Garrett, 
“The Character of Cecil Rhodes,” Contemporary Review, LXXXI (June, 1902), 761 ff. 

45Cf. F. Edmund Garrett, The Story of an African Crisis: Being the Truth about the 
Jameson Raid and Johannesburg Revolt of 1896, told with the Assistance of the Lead- 
ing Actors in the Drama (London, 1897). 

46Cf . F. E. Garrett, “The Inevitable in South Africa,” Contemporary Review, LXXVI 
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1899), 596 ff. 
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When his old friend, Lady Aberdeen, upbraided him with the re- 
minder, “we cannot shirk the consequences of our own actions . . . be 
they what they may,” Stead bitterly replied: 


Prestige, national reputation, empire—all these things are temptations of the 
devil when they are brought forward as an excuse for . . . unjustifiable homicide. 
We have no right whatever to say that we have to accept the duty of killing our 
brothers, as part of the penalty of our own pride. The drst trace of real humility 
that would be discernable among our people would be to cease slaying people 
who only ask to be allowed to live their own lives in their own way. I do not think 
we have any right to deepen [sic] the character of our own people by killing 
peasants in South Africa. . . . I for one absolutely refuse to go another step in this 
war. The whole thing is damnable. . . . I see nothing before us but a terrible look- 
ing forward to of judgment to come, and hence although no one may listen to me, 
and I may be a voice crying in the wilderness, woe is me if I keep silence.*® 


But of all the retorts elicited by Stead’s efforts, none more exposed 
the basis for Stead’s sense of guilt and responsibility for the conflict 
than the “open letter” of the pro-Boer journalist, A. J. Wilson. With 
complete candor, Wilson charged that Stead’s influence during the 


crisis preceding the war was “in a high degree pernicious” and 
declared: 


Your opposition to the war . . . does your heart great credit, but its efficacy was 
destroyed because you . . . in a word, helped Rhodes prepare the way in England 
for this crime by continually lauding his projects and idealising his character, by 
popularising with your swift flowing pen a monstrous conception of an imperial, 
bloody-minded Christ, by ranting about England’s destiny and mission, by putting 
before the people the megalomaniac’s diseased conception of greatness. . . .5° 


What Wilson failed to understand was the fact that Stead’s sharp 
awareness of what he had helped to bring about was the motive power 
behind a “confession of faith that shuts out despair” in his vision of the 
British Empire as “a voluntary association of free states, united by . . . 
ties . . . of mutual liberty.”*' Yet neither Wilson nor Stead realized that 
Stead’s dilemma was that of nonconformist liberalism generally seek- 
ing, at the turn of the century, to reconcile conscience and imperialism; 
and, that Stead was but a symbol of puritanical nonconformity falling 
before “the growing secularism and hedonism of English society.”™ 

49Stead Papers, Stead to Lady Aberdeen, Jan. 8, 1900. 

50A, J. Wilson, An Open Letter to Mr. W. T. Stead on his Friendship for Cecil J. 
Rhodes (London, 1902), 8. Wilson was the editor of the Investor's Review. 
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American Historical Review, LXIII (Jan., 1957), 257, 359. 
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THE PUBLICATION by The Champlain Society in 1916 of David Thompson's 
Narrative of his Explorations in Western America 1784-1812,1 with the late 
Dr. J. B. Tyrrell’s laudatory Introduction, resulted in the rediscovery of 
Thompson’s work as a geographer and recognition of the fact that he had been 
far more than simple explorer and fur trader. But this narrative ends with his 
arrival at Monteral in August, 1812. Then, according to Dr. Tyrrell: 


nee took up his residence at Terrebonne, in the province of Quebec, and 
immediately enlisted [actually he was commissioned] as an ensign in the 2nd 
Battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Mackenzie, with his old companion Simon 
Fraser as one of his fellow officers. He spent the two years 1813-14 in preparing his 
map of western Canada for the North-West Company, on a scale of about fifteen miles 
to an inch, from the observations and surveys that he had made during the previous 
twenty-three years.? 


But, although David Thompson did not see any active service as an officer of 
the Sedentary Militia? his talents were briefly applied to what would now be 
dubbed a “defence research project.” 

American efforts at invasion had failed during the campaigning season of 
1812 but the several troop concentrations close to the border suggested a winter 
campaign.* While the Canadian situation was bad enough as regards infantry 
and matériel generally, it was worse for the Royal Artillery, where there were 
acute shortages of gunners, drivers, and horses.5 Steps were taken to borrow 
additional “gun numbers” from the infantry regiments of regulars and the 


1J. B. Tyrrell, ed., David Thompson’s Narrative of his Explorations in Western 
America 1784-1812 (Toronto, 1916). 

2Ibid., liii. 

8This battalion of the Sedentary Militia of Lower Canada was alerted only once, on 
November 4, 1812, when General Dearborn’s army was threatening invasion. But 
Ensign Thompson did not accompany the two companies which were then embodied 
and marched away. Fortunately Dearborn’s unruly militia refused to advance into 
Canada, so the Terrebonne militia arrived back on November 28, their war service 
finished. David Thompson’s Journal, vol. 9, book 28A includes his “Journal for Terre- 
bonne, Lower Canada, October 20, 1812 to June 22, 1814.” It is now held by the 
Ontario Archives, Toronto. 

4Public Archives of Canada, Q 121, Prevost to Bathurst, Jan. 16, 1813. 

5P.A.C., C 745, Glasgow to Prevost, Dec. 18, 1812. 
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militia, and authorization subsequently was obtained to recruit a Corps of 
Provincial Royal Artillery Drivers for the duration of the hostilities.* But there 
remained an immediate problem of winter conveyance of guns, particularly 
important since the Canadas were still largely wilderness and there were few 
roads. 

Following the example of the Scandinavian countries, where cannon had 
been mounted on sledge carriages since the seventeenth century, the Royal 
Artillery had adopted a sleigh patterned on that used by the habitants in Lower 
Canada. Unfortunately, although most necessary, no satisfactory means had 
been devised to check the recoil of muzzle loading cannon when fired from 
sleighs. Due to the lack of friction with the winter surface, this recoil was 
erratic and might vary from four or five feet when on rough terrain or in deep 
snow, and to twenty or thirty yards when on glare ice. In the latter case, care 
had to be taken to keep the ammunition sleighs well back.? But until a more 
effective structure was available, such equipment had to be used. The construc- 
tion and repair of these and other artillery carriages required in Canada was 
done at the Board of Ordnance’s carriage department in Quebec, under the 
supervision of the Royal Engineers.® 

Thus it was that Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Henry Bruyeres, Commanding 
Royal Engineer in the Canadas, requested the ingenious and experienced winter 
traveller, David Thompson, to devise models of a “Frame for the conveyance of 
Guns by strength of Men where Horses cannot be procured.”® Thompson’s 
journal for December 19, 1812, merely records: “made an experiment in a 
Frame for transporting Cannon &c.” Two days later there is an equally brief 
mention that a model of a cannon frame for a 9-pounder gun had been com- 
pleted. On the following day he sent off a letter to this effect.1° On January 6, 
1813, Thompson kept an appointment in Montreal with Lieut.-Colonel Bruyeres, 
who was by then under orders to proceed to Upper Canada to inspect its 
defences.1! In a letter of January 8, apologizing to Sir George Prevost’s military 
secretary for the delay in his departure, due to the roads being blocked with snow, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bruyeres reported: “I have seen Mr. Thompson’s Model. . . . 
It is a most ingenious contrivance, and will in my opinion be very useful, and 
answer perfectly well on many occasions. I strongly recommend it to the notice 
of His Excellency.”!? 

Unfortunately David Thompson did not copy into his journal a detailed 
description of the frame. After making a number of modifications and constructing 
models for larger calibre guns, he packaged up everything on January 21 and 
mailed the parcel to Mr. Edward Brenton, Sir George Prevost’s civil secretary.'* 
The enclosed letter was his report on the project: 


On the day appointed I met Colonel Bruyeres at Montreal, and showed him the 


8Ibid., McLeod to Prevost, April 6, 1813, and Glasgow to Prevost, Dec. 22, 1813. 

TW. Y. Carman, A History of Firearms From Earliest Times to 1914 (London, 
1955), 68. Mr. Carman, presently Assistant Director of the Imperial War Museum, 
London, England, was good enough to furnish additional information. Since the Royal 
Artillery underwent little change during the ensuing fifty years, the remarks on sleigh 
carriages in the service of artillery (with drawings) in the Manual of Field Artillery 
Exercises, 1861, (Pocket Edition, London, 1861), 223-7, are still applicable. 

8P.A.C., C 745, Glasgow to Freer, Oct. 12, 1814. 

®P.A.C., C 387, Bruyeres to Freer, Jan. 8, 1813. 

10Thompson Journal, Dec. 21-2, 1812. 

11]bid., Jan. 6, 1813. 

12P.A.C., C 387, Bruyeres to Freer, Jan. 8, 1813. 

18Thompson Journal, Jan. 15-21, 1813. 
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model of a Frame for a 9 lb calibre battering Cannon, which he requested to have to 
study it.I also delivered a Paper on the subject, with Tables, for the Frames of the 
different calibres of Cannon according to their weight, as far as 24 Ib calibre.—I did not 
extend them further, as I doubt whether the Frame can be fitly applied to a greater 
weight, except when the hills, &c are free from wood, and of a tolerable regular surface; 


— in the present mode of warfare, I believe Cannon of a greater calibre are seldom 


Colonel Bruyeres was well pleased with the Invention and said it would answer.— 
I also shewed it to two officers who had served in Walcheren, Spain, Egypt and the 
West Indies, that they might point out its defects; they also praised it, and said it 
would be a most useful thing in the hilly Countries, as nae as in the mires of Walcheren 
and such places.—Altho’ I had oma 6 years in the Mountains, and relied on my 
own experience, yet I was elk confirmed in my opinions by the sanction of the 
military Gentlemen.—Models on so small a Scale, and with my means, cannot be 
made so neat as I could wish; they however make palpable my Ideas, and can be 
improved as the Engineers think proper.—I should have applied two Checks to each 
Box in the part under the Cannon to assist in Keeping the Ground gained in going up 
a hill, but as these can be added without a Model, as well as with them, I let it be.— 
Should His Excellency, or any other Officer of Abilities and Experience, point out 
any defects, if you please, you will be so good as inform me that I may either obviate 
or remedy them.— Should any Cannon be attempted to be carried in the Snow, by 
means of these Frames, the kind of Snow Shoes called Bears Paws must be worn by 
the Men.—The Models have been shown to very few indeed by me, perhaps almost 
10 or 12 Persons.—The Paper enclosed in the Box with the Models, elucidates every- 
thing, in my opinion, necessary for the construction of these Frames: as well as to 
avoid the Errors that may be committed. 

I am, 
with Respect, 
Your Humble Servant 


Davin THOMPSON 


If agreeable, I will send you a few Remarks, on Snow Shoes, and the method of 
walking in them &c, so as to avoid lameness, a thing very common to young beginners, 
when obliged to walk about 2 days, or men—of which is Excellency can make what 
use he thinks proper.4 


In modern parlance, the research aspects of the project had been completed: 
what remained was the development phase, to be conducted by the military 
users. 

Whether or not there were any “user trials” and what happened to Thompson’s 
models must, however, remain one of many minor mysteries. It seems probable 
that the experiences related by the Royal Artillery detachment, which accom- 
—? six companies of the 104th Regiment of Foot on their snowshoe march 

m Fredericton to Quebec during late February and the first half of March, 
succeeded in discouraging any “user” trials. In addition to being burdened with 
toboggans loaded with stores, these gunners had had to haul their 3 pounder 
guns mounted on sledges.15 Although these sledges must have been considerably 
more cumbersome than the frames designed by Thompson, since they normally 
were drawn by horses and manhandled only short distances into action, the likely 


14P_A.C., C 688C, Thompson to Brenton, Jan. 21, 1813. 

15P.A.C., Q 121, Prevost to Bathurst, Jan. 16 and March 17, 1813. See also the 
description of this march given by Major E. Cruikshank, “Record of the Services of 
Canadian Regiments in the War of 1812, Part III: The 104th Regiment,” in Selected 
Papers from the Transactions of the Canadian Military Institute, 1895-96 (Welland, 
Ont., 1896). 
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conclusion was that such winter equipment would demand too much from the 
average soldier.!¢ 

Moreover, contrary to expectations, the Americans did not launch a winter 
campaign. Lieut-Colonel Bruyeres arrived back in Montreal during the third 
week in February, but by then Sir George Prevost was himself visiting Upper 
Canada. By the time Prevost returned the winter was just about over and the 
needs of the coming summer campaign had become paramount. 


16This possible solution was suggested by Mr. W. A. Stewart, Librarian of the 
Royal Canadian Military Institute, Toronto. 





— Reviews 


Scottish History since 1940* 


MAURICE LEE, JR. 


EVER SINCE Queen Victoria built Balmoral, Scotland has been, for non-Scots, a 
place to visit on vacations, a land of grouse and deer and salmon and striking 
scenery. For Scots and non-Scots alike, the history of Scotland has been thought 
of, for the most part, in equally picturesque terms. The historical figures that 
everyone knows about are almost all highly romantic figures, and, with the 
notable exception of the unromantic John Knox, they are associated with lost 
causes: Wallace, Queen Mary, Montrose, Bonnie Prince Charlie. Even Robert 
Bruce is best remembered for the spider, and for the slaying of Bohun rather 
than John Comyn. 

The consequence of all this is that a great deal of Scottish history has been 
written in a fashion worthy of a seaside lending-library. Scotland, of course, is 
not the only country which suffers from this complaint. But in the case of 
Scotland matters are made very much worse by two factors which have com- 
bined to leave the field to the romancers almost by default. In the first place, 
there are very few academic positions in the field of Scottish history; they exist 
only at Scottish universities. Consequently, the bright young graduate student 
is warned off the field by his professor, because of the difficulty of placing him 
when he has finished his graduate work. In the second place, there has been a 
general and unhappy reluctance on the part of the present generation of 
Scottish historians to write general interpretive works. Their scholarship is 
generally excellent, but it is too often confined to the editing of texts. This sort 
of work has been, and will continue to be, of very great value, but it is, after 
all, the mere quarrying of stones. The building remains to be built. One of the 
abler of the younger generation of Scottish historians has put it this way: “The 
divorce of oeuvres de vulgarization from scholarship has been the greatest obstacle 
to an intelligent interest by layman or teacher in Scottish history. Scholars have 
become the victims of the cranks—who misspell their names and misrepresent 
their words—because scholars see the gaps in our knowledge and only cranks 


dare to essay comprehensive studies in Scottish history. Perhaps the scholars 
should have greater courage.” 


*This is one of a series of bibliographical articles being written under the auspices 
of the Conference on British Studies. No attempt has been made to deal with 
Scottish history before the eleventh century, since the writer is not competent to 
judge the literature dealing with that period. Also omitted are all works on English 
history which discuss Scotland, for example, C. V. Wedgwood’s recent work on the 
civil war, since these books will be discussed in other articles in this series. The place 
of publication of books cited is a unless otherwise indicated. 

1A. A. M. Duncan, Scottish Hist Review, XXXV (Oct., 1956), 150. 
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The most important book on mediaeval Scotland to appear since 1940 is 
R. L. G. Ritchie’s The Normans in Scotland (1954). Ritchie sets out to demon- 
strate that there was a “Norman Conquest” of Scotland, none the less thorough 
for not being military, that from the reign of Malcolm m (1057-1093) the 
institutions and ideals of the Normans—their zeal for religious and social reform, 
their legal-mindedness, their talent for organization—became more and more per- 
vasive, the culmination of the process coming in the time of David 1 (1124-1153). 
Some of Ritchie’s judgments are rather extreme, but his work represents one of 
the few attempts by Scottish historians to present a comprehensive interpretation 
of a long period of Scottish history. Since Ritchie’s work appeared, two important 
modifications have been suggested. G. W. S. Barrow has pointed out that the 
feudalization of Scotland was far from complete by the death of David 1, 
that it penetrated north of the Forth only in the second half of the twelfth 
century, and that a more suitable terminal date would be the death of William 
the Lion (1214).2 A. A. M. Duncan argues much more strongly than Ritchie 
for the view that, for the period 1097-1124 at least, the kings of Scotland were 
in fact vassals of Rufus and Henry 1 for the whole of the kingdom.® 

The records of the period of the War of Independence have been restudied 
by E. L. G. Stones, whose most important discoveries are summarized in “The 
Treaty of Northampton, 1328” in which he points out, among other things, 
that the treaty was negotiated at Edinburgh rather than Northampton, and that 
the question of the forfeited estates was not dealt with in the treaty at all.5 
A. A. M. Duncan has examined in some detail the administrative records of 
Bruce’s reign and has concluded that chancery no longer itinerated with the 
King. Since Bruce was almost constantly on the move, the consequence was the 
greatly extended use of the privy seal, which, in Duncan’s phrase, now became 
“a necessary instrument of government.” The relations of Bruce’s distressingly 
inept son with Edward m have been the subject of a brief pamphlet by E. W. M. 
Balfour-Melville, who has done a great deal with scanty materials.” 

The political history of the period of the Scottish Renaissance has come in for 
a certain amount of exposition, if no radical revision, at the hands of A. I. 
Dunlop in her massive Life and Times of James Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews 
(1950) and of R. L. Mackie in his King James IV of Scotland (1958). This 
latter work is based in part on Mackie’s completion of R. K. Hannay’s calendar 
of James's correspondence,’ which he supplied with an Introduction containing 
an excellent account of Scottish foreign policy in the eight years before 
Flodden.® With respect to the political side of the Reformation period, there has 


2“The Beginnings of Feudalism in Scotland,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, XXIX (1956), 1-31. 

3“The Earliest Scottish Charters,” Scottish Historical Review, XXXVII (Oct., 1958), 
103-35. 

‘History, N.S. XXXVIII (Feb., 1953), 54-61. 

5Stones has published a series of articles and documents on this period in the 
Scottish Historical Review between 1949 and 1956. See also G. G. Simpson, “The 
Claim of Florence, Count of Holland, to the Scottish Throne, 1291-92,” ibid., XXXVI 
(Oct., 1957), 111-23. 

6“The Acta of Robert I,” ibid., XXXII (April, 1953), 1-39. 

7Edward III and David II (London, 1954). 

8The Letters of James the Fourth 1505-1513, Scottish History Society ( 1953). 
D. Hay similarly completed Hannay’s calendar of The Letters of James V (1954). 

®Some of the same ground is covered in J. D. Mackie, “Henry VIII and Scotland,” 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., XXIX (1947), 93-114, which, 
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been a welcome decline in the output of sentimental maunderings about Mary. 
W. C. Dickinson has supplied us with a modernized two-volume edition of 
John Knox's History of the Reformation in Scotland (New York, 1950) copiously 
annotated and preceded by a lengthy Introduction which summarizes well the 
standard facts about the Reformation and Knox’s life. J. H. Burns has shown that 
Knox came to his celebrated advocacy of rebellion against a godless magistrate 
later than has commonly been supposed—not, in fact, until early in 1558.19 M. 
Lee, Jr.'s James Stewart, Earl of Moray (New York, 1953) is an attempt to 
reassess the history of the Reformation from the point of view of the aristocracy. 

Of all Scotland's kings, James vi has been the most extensively scrutinized by 
historians in recent years, and judgments have varied according to the author's 
interests. The traditional unflattering picture of James, stemming largely from 
Gardiner, is supported by those scholars whose primary interest lies south of 
the Tweed, such as G. Davies,!1 and, more moderately, C. V. Wedgwood!” and 
D. H. Willson, whose biography, King James VI and I (London, 1956) is a 
splendid piece of work, the culmination of a lifetime of research. Much more 
favourable to James are those scholars who have concentrated on James as King 
of Scots, such as H. G. Stafford!* and M. Lee, Jr.!4—a situation doubtless ex- 
plained by the fact that James was far more successful in his native land than 
he ever was in England.15 

The main lines of historical opinion on the union have not altered since the 
work of Mackinnon, Hume Brown, Dicey and Rait, and G. M. Trevelyan was 
done, most of it more than a generation ago; but G. S. Pryde has edited the 
text of The Treaty of Union of England and Scotland (1950) and supplied a 
concise and informative Introduction dealing with the making of the treaty and 
its effects. Another general survey of the consequences of the union in the 


despite its title, deals almost exclusively with the Flodden crisis. W. M. Mackenzie, 
“The Debateable Land,” Scottish Historical Review, XXX (Oct., 1951), 109-25, has 


provided a convenient summary of one of the chief points at issue between the two 
countries in Henry’s reign. 

10“The Political Ideas of the Scottish Reformation,” Aberdeen University Review, 
XXXVI (spring, 1956), 251-68. The ideas of Samuel Rutherford, who pushed the 
anti-monarchical tendencies in Reformation thought to their extreme in the Covenant- 
ing pone. have been analysed by W. M. Campbell, “Lex Rex and its Author,” Records 


of the Scottish Church History Society, VII (1941), 204-28. 

11“The Character of James VI and I,” Huntington Library Quarterly V (Oct., 1941), 
33-63. 

12“Anglo-Scottish Relations, 1603-40,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
4th ser., XXXII (1950), 31-48. 

13James VI of Scotland and the Throne of England (New York, 1940). M. Lee, Jr., 
has dealt with a somewhat earlier problem in Anglo-Scottish relations in James's reign, 
“The Fall of the Regent Morton,” Journal of Modern History, XXVIII (June, 1956), 
111-29. 

14“James VI, King of Scots,” Hist Today, VI (March, 1956), 155-63; John 
Maitland of Thirlestane and the Fou of the Stewart Despotism in Scotland 
( Princeton, 1959). 

15A review of the evidence in the still-mysterious Gowrie a. on the whole 
favourable to James, has been made by W. F. Arbuckle, Scottish Historical Review, 
XXXVI (1957), 1-24, 89-110. Students of the sixteenth century have benefited 
by the continuation of the publication of two important series of state papers: M. S. 
Giuseppi, ed., Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of 
Scots, XII, 1595-7 (1952); J. — ed., The Register of the Privy Seal of 
Scotland, IV, 1548-56 (1952); J. Beveridge and G. Donaldson, eds., ibid., V, 1556-67 
(1957). 
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eighteenth century is given by R. Pares.1* S. M. F. Johnston’? has shown how 
the Scottish army was employed as a patronage device to help achieve union; 
virtually all Scots nobles with military connections favoured the treaty. D. Nobbs 
is at his best in England and Scotland 1560-1707 (London, 1952) on the 
problem of the union; his general conclusion is that after 1688, owing to the 
complete change in the character of the Scottish Parliament, the only alternatives 
were union or total separation. 

If the tide of Marian literature has receded somewhat, the same cannot be 
said for the Jacobites. Amid the waves of sentimental claptrap and antiquarianism, 
a few works stand out. C. H. Hartmann’s The Quest Forlorn: The Story of the 
‘Forty-Five (London, 1952) is a straightforward narrative, admittedly unoriginal, 
written from the sensible point of view that Prince Charles was doomed to failure 
from the start. Hartmann stresses the importance of the government's command 
of the sea, a point also made by J. Fergusson in Argyll in the Forty Five (London, 
1951), an account based largely on the manuscripts of various branches of the 
Campbell family and centring on the loyalist major-general John Campbell of 
Mamore. Also worth mentioning is the monograph by G. H. Jones, The Main 
Stream of Jacobitism (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), a fully documented account 
of the negotiations of the exiled court with other governments and with its 
agents in Great Britain from 1688 to 1746. Jones is rather sympathetic to the 
Old Pretender, but in the end he agrees with the prevalent verdict that he was 
a “decent failure.” 

Other aspects of eighteenth-century politics have received sporadic attention 
at best. There has been a flurry of interest in the Appin Murder, touched off by 
J. Fergusson’s challenge to the long-standing opinion that Stewart was an 
innocent man condemned aiter an outrageously unfair trial. The challenge is 
partly successful: the trial was not as unfair as has been alleged; but obstacles 
were certainly put in the way of the defence.’® Fergusson has also presented us 
with a “Namier’s-eye-view” of eighteenth-century electoral practices in Ayrshire, 
in which he concludes that personal relationships, rather than the conferring of 
favours, formed the basis for electoral success.1® This is a valuable pioneer 
article and much more work of this kind on Scottish elections needs to be done. 
It is well known that Scottish politics were dominated by a series of political 
bosses in the eighteenth century; less well known is the fact that, as time went on, 
more and more people became discontented with this state of affairs. D. I. 
Fagerstrom has shown that one cause of that discontent was the American 
Revolution.2° Many leading Scots, including Hume and Smith, felt some sym- 
pathy for the American position; the automatic support of the government— 
any government—by almost all Scottish M.P.s caused a good deal of annoyance. 


16“A Quarter of a Millenium of Anglo-Scottish Union,” History, N.S., XXXIX (Oct., 
1954), 233-48. 

1™The Scots Army in the Reign of Anne,” Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th ser., III (1953), 1-21. 

18The important articles are J. Fergusson, “The Appin Murder Case,” Scottish His- 
torical Review, XXXI (Oct., 1952), 116-30; J. Cameron, “The Appin Murder,” ébid., 
XXXIII (Oct., 1954), 89-99; W. P. MacArthur, “The Appin Murder,” ibid., XXXIV 
(Oct., 1955), 183-8. 

19“ ‘Making Interest’ in Scottish County Elections,” ibid., XXVI (Oct., 1947), 
119-33. 

20“Scottish Opinion and the American Revolution,” William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd ser., XI (April, 1954), 252-75. 
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One result of the discontent was a movement for reform of the governments of 
the Scottish burghs which has been described by R. C. Primrose.?! 

Scottish political history after the French Revolution has not attracted the 
attention of historians.?? It has either been treated as part of the history of 
England or, more commonly, not treated at all. The almost total neglect of 
Scotland in such standard modern works as the volumes by E. L. Woodward and 
R. C. K. Ensor in the Oxford History of England series is deplorable but not 
unusual. The one exception to this prevalent neglect is the vexed question of 
the Scottish nationalist movement. Here it seems likely that the silence of serious 
historians has permitted the enthusiasts to take even greater liberties with the 
truth than usual. It would be beyond the scope of this essay to attempt any 
account of the nationalist question; the work of R. Coupland, Welsh and 
Scottish Nationalism (London, 1954) can be recommended as a judicious account 
of the origins of the movement, particularly useful for the nineteenth century. 


T. B. Franklin’s A History of Scottish Farming (1952), an expansion of the 
work which won him tLe David Berry Prize, is an important addition to our 
knowledge of mediaeval economic history. About half the book deals with the 
contributions of the Scottish monasteries to agriculture; this is genuinely original 
work. Aside from this volume, the only significant contribution to mediaeval 
economic history is an article by W. S. Reid, which argues that a major cause 
of the eventual Scottish success in the War of Independence was England’s 
inability to cut off Scottish trade with the Continent and Ireland, whence came 
the food and weapons the Scots needed to keep the resistance going.?* This 
article suggests one direction which future research into the period of the War 
of Independence might profitably take. 

Many of the political works already mentioned have a good deal to say about 
Scottish economic and social life, especially Mrs. Dunlop's biography of Bishop 
Kennedy, but not until we get to the eighteenth century do we find large numbers 
of works devoted exclusively to this topic. Then, the trickle becomes a flood, 
and small wonder. For there is general agreement that the eighteenth century, 
particularly the last two-thirds of it, was the decisive era in the transformation of 
a backward country into an economically advanced and prosperous one. In the 
past twenty years particular attention has been paid to Scottish agriculture. The 
most comprehensive treatment is J. E. Handley’s Scottish Farming in the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1953), a book written with a lightness of touch 
unusual among economic historians. Handley has been criticized, and rightly, 
for neglecting important manuscript sources and for drawing the traditional 
overly gloomy picture of conditions in the first half of the century; but his 
account of the changes in the second half of the century is thorough and infor- 
mative. The part played by the landowners in the agricultural improvements of 

21“The Scottish Burgh Reform Movement, 1783-1793,” Aberdeen University Review, 
XXXVII (spring, 1957), 27-41. 

22Two exceptions may be noted: B. L. Crapster, “Scotland and the Conservative 
Party in 1876,” Journal of Modern History, XXIX (Dec., 1957), 355-60; D. W. 
Crowley, “The ‘Crofters’ Party’, 1885-1892,” Scottish Historical Review, XXXV (Oct., 
1956), 110-26, the latter is of some importance for the problem of the origins of the 
Labour Party. 

23“Trade, Traders, and Scottish Independence,” Speculum, XXIX (April, 1954), 
210-22. Further evidence on this point is in J. W. Dilley, “German Merchants in 
Scotland 1297-1327,” Scottish Historical Review, XXVII (Oct., 1948), 142-55. 
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this century has been skillfully described in the most interesting chapter of 
J. Fergusson’s Lowland Lairds (London, 1949). An important case study of the 
efforts of a particular improving landlord, Grant of Monymusk, much drawn on 
by Handley and others, oe been supplied by H. Hamilton, who has published 
two volumes of selections of papers, with Introductions and Notes.24 The pa 
have been selected to illustrate not only the changes in farming methods which 
took place on Grant’s estate, but also the social consequences flowing from them. 
The editor is careful to warn us that Grant was far from a typical landlord. 
Much more material of this sort will have to be digested before the definitive 
agricultural history of the eighteenth century can be written. 

Whenever the improving movement may have started in the lowlands, there 
is no doubt that the great changes in the highlands began after 1745. The 
importance of the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates in this connection has 
long been recognized, and their work has been conveniently summarized by 
J. Mason.*5 M. Gray has described the necessary first step in the improvement 
of highland agriculture, the abolition of runrig,?® and A. McKerral has discussed 
the contemporaneous weakening of the class of tacksmen.?7 Gray’s recent study, 
The Highland Economy 1750-1850 (1956), deals with the entire economic 
structure of the highlands, not just agriculture, and carries the story further, 
through the era of progress in the period 1785-1815 to the period of decline in 
the 1820’s and 1830's which led to real dearth by the 1840’s.28 One important 
reason for this decline was the fact that the highlands were still over-populated, 
in spite of a fairly steady emigration. One phase of that emigration has been dealt 
with by I. C. C. Graham in Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to North America, 
1707-1783 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1957). Graham draws a sharp line between Scots and 
Scots-Irish, a line often blurred by American historians; he points out the com- 
munal nature of highland emigration, by contrast with that of the solitary low- 
lander, and he also argues much more strongly than, for instance, Handley, that 
rising rents, rather than the clearing of arable land to turn it into pasture, were 
the key factor in highland emigration. This last point is also made by D. M. 
Sinclair who points out, however, that the highland clearings became a major 
factor in emigration after 1783. 

In the wake of H. Hamilton’s great work on the industrial revolution in Scot- 
land, which appeared in 1932, most of the work on Scottish industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial history has dealt with individual industries and specific, 

24Selections from the Monymusk Papers 1713-1755, Scottish History Society (1945); 
Life and Labour on an Aberdeenshire Estate 1735-1750, Spalding Club (Aberdeen, 
1946). Also of interest along the same line is J. G. Burnett, ed., Powis Papers 1507-1894, 


Spalding Club (Aberdeen, 1951), most of which deals with the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

25Conditions in the Highlands after the ‘Forty-five,” Scottish Historical Review, XXVI 
(Oct.,1947), 13446. 

26“The Abolition of Runrig in the Highlands of Scotland,” Economic History Review, 
2nd ser., V (1952), 46-57. Runrig was the Scots term for land held and worked in 
intermixed strips. 

27™The se and his Holding in the South-West Highlands,” Scottish Historical 
Review, XXVI (April, 1947), 10-25. A tacksman, in this sense, was a large leaseholder 
who divided up his holding among sub-tenants. 

28A. Collar, The Crofting Probleia (Cambridge, 1953), though dealing mostly with 
current questions, has some information on the changes in the economic and social 
structure of the highlands since 1880. 

2®“Highland Emigration to Nova Scotia,” Dalhousie Review, XXIII (July, 1943), 
207-20. 
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and rather narrow, problems. A few articles of more general interest may be 
mentioned. Hamilton himself has contributed two articles on financial questions, 
which help to elucidate a subject not fully covered in his book, and an interesting 
account of the founding of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce.*® Scottish com- 
mercial connections with America have also come in for some attention. Especially 
important is M. L. Robertson’s analysis of the impact of the American Revolution 
on the Scottish economy; his conclusion is that it was the Revolution which shifted 
the focus of the economy from commerce to industry.*1 

Hamilton concentrated on a discussion of things in his book, and rather 
neglected people. One consequence has been a series of important works on 
Scottish social history in the period of industrialization. Pride of place should go 
to L. F. Saunders for his Scottish Democracy, 1815-1840: The Social and Intel- 
lectual Background (1950), a splendid and comprehensive discussion of the 
social impact of the new technology. M. Plant’s The Domestic Life of Scotland in 
the Eighteenth Century (1952) is a careful and thorough description of all aspects 
of domestic life in the period just before industrialization, written mostly from 
account books, diaries, and so on; within its narrow compass it is extremely 
valuable. Many of the social problems of industrialization, and some of the 
solutions, are discussed by T. Ferguson in The Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare 
(1948). This book covers the period from the Middle Ages to 1863, but the 
emphasis is on the nineteenth century; as the title suggests, Ferguson deals only 
with those fields in which the state has assumed responsibility for solutions to 
social problems, for example, poor relief, and control of infectious disease. 

A number of recent works have dealt with the problems of the new working 
class produced by the industrialization. L. C. Wright’s Scottish Chartism (1953) 
is a pioneer work of great importance, the first study of Chartism in Scotland as 
a distinct movement, different from that of England. R. K. Webb has discussed 
the problem of working-class literacy.32 The work of A. J. Y. Brown, G. Evans,34 
and K. D. Buckley** on Scottish unions all points in the same direction, namely, 
that Scottish unionism was unsuccessful in satisfying the demands of its con- 
stituents by economic action alone, and that the inevitable result was the creation 
of a workingman’s political party. 

Finally, two books of a rather disparate nature might be mentioned before we 
leave this area. J. D. Kyd in an Introduction to Webster’s census of 1755, analyzes 
the trends in Scottish population from that time to the present.¢ J. Prebble’s 
Disaster at Dundee (New York, 1957) is the work of a newspaperman, an account 
of the collapse of the railroad bridge over the Tay in 1879. It suffers from the 

80“Scotland’s Balance of Payments Problem in 1762,” Economic History Review, 
2nd ser., V (1953), 344-57; “The Failure of the Ayr Bank, 1772,” ibid., VIII (1956), 
405-17; “The Founding of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 1783,” Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy, I (March, 1954), 33-48. 

31“Scottish Commerce and the American War of Independence,” Economic History 
Review, 2nd ser., IX (1956), 123-31. See I. M. Price, “The Rise of Glasgow in 
the Chesapeake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XI 
(April, 1954), 179-99. 

$2“Literacy among the Working Classes in Nineteenth Century Scotland,” Scottish 
Historical Review, II (Oct., 1954), 100-14. 

83“Trade Union Policy in the Scots Coalfields 1855-1885,” Economic History Review, 
2nd ser., VI (1953), 35-50. 

34“Farm Servants’ Unions in Aberdeenshire from 1870-1900,” Scottish Historical 
Review, XXXI (April, 1952), 29-40. 

85Trade Unionism in Aberdeen, 1878 to 1900 (1955). 

86]. D. Kyd, ed., Scottish Population Statistics, Scottish History Society (1952). 
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defects of journalese, but, for all that, is a lively and skillful account of the seamy 
side of Victorian material progress. 


The most ambitious recent undertaking in Scottish legal and constitutional 
history is the Stair Society’s An Introduction to Scottish Legal History (1958), 
a large-scale piece of co-operative scholarship which attempts partially to fill the 
yawning gap in Scottish historiography resulting from the absence of a Scottish 
Holdsworth. The attempt is only partially successful, since the book covers far 
too much ground. The opening section, on the general development of Scots law 
from David 1, contains only sixty-one pages; the resulting compression is so 
extreme that the value of these chapters is seriously diminished. Some of the 
later chapters are much better. In a generally sain section on courts and 
procedure, graced by contributions from some of the most important Scottish 
historians now writing, there is a particularly fine chapter on the central courts 
before 1532 by A. A. M. Duncan. 

Other work in Scottish constitutional and legal history since 1940 has for the 
most part taken the form of the editing of documents, with learned Introductions. 
There are some exceptions. One of the most notable is a brilliant lecture by 
W. C. Dickinson, given on the occasion of the inauguration of legal studies at 
Aberdeen.’7 Dickinson gives an admirable survey of the judicial structure of 
Scotland as it existed in the reign of Alexander m, its subsequent deterioration, 
and the revival of the judicial authority of the central government in the later 
fifteenth century. In this latter connection he makes the suggestion, heartily 
endorsed by the present writer, that the reign of James x1 needs restudying. 

A second exception is the splendid David Murray Lecture by T. M. Cooper, 
The Dark Age of Scottish Legal History 1350-1650 (Glasgow, 1952). The age 
was dark (or rather, dim), Lord Cooper concluded, because of faulty administra- 
tion and a weak executive, not because of inadequate laws or inadequate 
knowledge of the law. In this lecture Lord Cooper was straying a bit from his 
specialized field of research, which was the legal history of the thirteenth century. 
In this area he published Selected Scottish Cases of the Thirteenth Century (1944) 
and two volumes edited for the Stair Society, Regiam Majestatem and Quoniam 
Attachiamenta (1947) and The Register of Brieves (1946). His general con- 
clusion was that no period prior to the late seventeenth century has had a greater 
effect on Scottish law than this one (he argues convincingly for dating the writing 
of Regiam Majestatem around the year 1230), and that Scottish law was essentially 
derivative, borrowing not only from Anglo-Norman law but also from canon law, 
the influence of which was greater than has been commonly supposed. Since his 
death in 1955, Lord Cooper's work has been superseded on one point. H. Mc- 
Kechnie’s Judicial Process upon Brieves, 1219-1532 (Glasgow, 1956), another 
David Murray Lecture, has shown that, contrary to Lord Cooper's belief, the 
register of brieves did not fall into decay in the later Middle Ages. Taken as a 
whole, however, Lord Cooper’s work was a most valuable pioneering effort in 
a neglected area of Scottish history. 

Among the numerous collections of documents, mostly published by the Stair 
Society, three stand out. One is the Stair Society's edition by J. D. Mackie of 
Thomas Thomson’s Memorial on Old Extent (1946), which has an extremely 
interesting and valuable Introduction summarizing the case which prompted 
Thomson's memorial and discussing the whole complicated problem of the repre- 
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sentation of shires in the Scottish Parliament and its connection with tax ques- 
tions. The second, Regality of Dunfermline Court Book, 1531-1538 (Dunferm- 
line, 1953), is edited by J. M. Webster and A. A. M. Duncan. This work contains 
a really brilliant Introduction on the development of regalian rights, which 
demonstrates that grants of regality were originally given, not as concessions to 
a too powerful baronage, but in order to further the administration of justice— 
something they were certainly not doing by the sixteenth century. The third, an 
entirely different sort of work, is the Stair Society’s six-volume edition of Baron 
David Hume’s Lectures, 1786-1822 edited by G. C. H. Paton (1939-58), which 
includes a biography of Hume by the editor in volume vi. Hume was professor 
of Scots law at the University of Edinburgh for thirty-five years, and was un- 
doubtedly the greatest authority on the subject in his day. Two other figures in 
Scottish legal history have also found biographers. D. E. Easson’s Gavin Dunbar 
(1947) concerns James v's chancellor, who was instrumental in the erection of 
the College of Justice. J. Fergusson has contributed a lively and amusing bio- 
graphical sketch of Lord Hermand in the Stair Society’s Lord Hermands Con- 
sistorial Decisions 1689-1777 (1940), edited by F. P. Walton. 

Some important work has been done on the constitutional history of the 
Scottish burghs. W. M. Mackenzie’s The Scottish Burghs (1949) deals largely 
with the mediaeval period; it is an expansion of a series of lectures, and therefore 
deals in generalizations and trends. Mackenzie was not afraid of generalizations; 
some of them seem a little too sweeping; but the book is nevertheless an im- 
portant contribution to constitutional history, in the sense that it should stimulate 
further research. An entirely different sort of work is Early Records of the Burgh 
of Aberdeen, Scottish History Society (1957), edited by W. C. Dickinson with 
an Introduction of 150 pages, which is an exhaustive and minute study of the 
constitutional, legal, and administrative position of the royal burgh in mediaeval 
Scotland to the end of the fourteenth century. This is a remarkable piece of 
scholarship, worthy of a position beside Dickinson’s earlier work on the sheriff 
court and the baron court.2® One of the few subjects neither Mackenzie nor 
Dickinson touched on is that of the burghs’ representation in Parliament. 
E. W. M. Balfour-Melville has returned to the vexed question of the earliest date 
at which burgh representatives can be shown to have been present in Parliament. 
The great authorities of the last generation, R. S. Rait and R. K. Hannay, 
abandoned the traditional date of 1326, and put off the appearance of the burgh 
representatives to 1357. Balfour-Melville has shown that they were present in 
1341, and he is inclined to accept the traditional date.*° 


The outstanding work which has appeared on the mediaeval Church is D. E. 
Easson’s Medie Religious Houses, Scotland (London, 1957), detailed and 
immensely scholarly, and representing a real breaking of ground, since there is 
no real Scottish equivalent to Dugdale. This is likely to remain the indisputable 
reference work for the mediaeval Churck in Scotland for many years. While this 
work was in progress, Easson published a number of articles on the mediaeval 
Church, the most suggestive of which points out that during the Wars of Inde- 
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pendence the Scottish abbots were far more prone to collaborate with Edward 1 
than were the bishops, largely for reasons of self-defence.*1 Easson closes his 
article with the observation that the ecclesiastical history of the period needs 
rewriting, by someone with the skill and patience to work through the sources. 

A good deal of writing has been done on the mediaeval Church, and has been 
published by organizations like the Scottish Church History Society, but most of 
it is of little more than antiquarian interest. There are a few important exceptions, 
notably two articles by G. W. S. Barrow, which demonstrate the virtually exclusive 
responsibility of the Scottish royal family for the foundation of religious houses 
of the western European type, and the connection between Canterbury and the 
first of these houses, the abbey of Dunfermline.*? M. Morgan has undertaken the 
difficult task of delineating the social and economic structure of the twelfth 
century through a study of church organization.** An occasional pre-Reformation 
ecclesiastic has found a biographer; in addition to Bishop Kennedy and Archbishop 
Dunbar, already mentioned, a life of Adam of Dryburgh (London, 1958), written 
by J. Bulloch, has appeared. It is a solid, if unoriginal, account. 

The antecedents of the Reformation have occasioned a series of articles by 
W. S. Reid. He has shown that Scottish anti-clerical legislation in the fifteenth 
century was owing, not to the English example, but to the desire of the Crown 
(or the ruling faction of nobles, as the case may be) to control appointments to 
ecclesiastical benefices; once such control was obtained, this legislation ceased.* 
Reid has also explored further a problem discussed by Hannay in his work on the 
founding of the College of Justice. Reid has shown that heavy taxation of the 
clergy continued after the death of James v; in his view, it was this continuous 
tax burden, rather than the “Great Tax” of the 1530's, which prompted the 
extensive feuing of church lands in the pre-Reformation period.*® 

The outstanding figure in recent Reformation research has been G. Donaldson. 
He is the first scholar systematically to examine the records dealing with the 
administration of church property—the strictly financial records, such as the 
Accounts of the Collectors of the Thirds of Benefices, Scottish History Society 
(1949), as well as the more general records, such as the register of presentation 
to benefices.*® His major conclusions chiefly concern administration, and are 
three in number—first, that in the days of John Knox the Kirk had no objection 
to the office of bishop as such, and that the attack on episcopacy was the work 
of Andrew Melvill; second, that the office of superintendent, as established in 
the First Book of Discipline,*? was intended to be permanent; third, that by 1592 
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the presbyteries had already engrossed the powers of presentation to, and depriva- 
tion of, benefices, so that the so-called Golden Act of 1592, far from being 
revolutionary, simply recognized a fait accompli.*® 

J. H. S. Burleigh has summarized the melancholy story of too little and too 
late that represented the efforts of the old Church to reform itself in the last 
decade before the triumph of Protestantism,*® and H. Chadwick has explored the 
origins of the seminary which was expected to bring a rejuvenated Catholicism 
back to Scotland from France.®® The efforts of the Roman Church in both cases 
proved futile; much more important to the future of the Kirk was the attitude of 
the Anglicans. Here again Donaldson is the leading authority. He has pointed out 
the consistent hostility of the Anglican leaders to Presbyterianism;®! after 1603, 
and especially after 1625, they were able to make that influence felt. The eventual 
result was the Prayer Book of 1637. Donaldson has edited the text of this book,®? 
and contributed a long and valuable Introduction which shows, first, that the 
Prayer Book did not represent so startling a departure from the customary 
Scottish service as has been thought, and, second, that the original plan of Charles 
and Laud had been to impose the English liturgy without alteration, and that the 
text of the liturgy was revised in a serious effort to meet Scottish objections. 
Donaldson’s conclusion is that the greater part of the Prayer Book might well 
have been acceptable, if it had been considered on its merits. The implications of 
this view are rejected by S. A. Burrell, who has forcibly restated the traditional 
view that the Scottish revolt was primarily inspired by religious discontent.*% 

Work on religious history after 1660 has been scattered and rather meager of 
late. F. Goldie’s A Short History of the Episcopal Church of Scotland (London, 
1951), is a useful, unoriginal summary. James Gordon's Diary, 1692-1710, 
Spalding Club (Aberdeen, 1949), edited by G. D. Henderson and H. H. Porter, 
is a nice illustration of the tribulations of an episcopal minister in the post- 
Revolutionary period. The centennial of the Disruption produced a flurry of work, 
the best of which is the summary of the controversy provided by A. B. Erickson, 
an account sympathetic to Chalmers. Finally, one should mention G. D. Hender- 
son’s The Claims of the Church of Scotland (London, 1951), a book which ranges 
widely, if not systematically, over the whole history of the Church since the 
Reformation. 


The Scottish educational system, and particularly higher education, has come 
in for a good deal of attention. D. E. R. Watt has discussed the situation of Scots 
students at Paris in the days before there was any Scottish university, by an 
examination of the minute books of the Proctor of the English Nation there.® 
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The five hundredth anniversary of the founding of the college of St. Salvator in 
1450 brought forth, not only A. I. Dunlop’s biography of the founder, Bishop 
Kennedy, mentioned earlier, but also R. G. Cant’s history of the college.®* In this 
book Cant’s chief concern is with the constitutional form of the college as it was 
set up by Kennedy, and with its first hundred years. Its development after the 
Reformation is dealt with very briefly indeed. G. D. Henderson’s The Founding 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1947) provides a careful description 
of the state of higher education in the 1590's, in the first generation after the 
Reformation, as well as a useful account of the educational ideas of Andrew 
Melvill. The five hundredth anniversary of the founding of the University of 
Glasgow produced an admirable short history by J. D. Mackie, a book which, 
fittingly, is at its best in dealing with the eighteenth century, the time of the 
university's greatest influence.*? Of special interest to American historians of the 
colonial period is G. S. Pryde’s pamphlet, The Scottish Universities and the 
Colleges of Colonial America (Glasgow, 1951), a brief summary of the Scottish 
influence, with a good Bibliography. As for the most important part of any 
university, the students, their life at St. Andrews in the fifteenth century has been 
described by A. I. Dunlop.5® Two Students at St. Andrews 1711-1716 (1952), 
edited by W. C. Dickinson, is an extremely interesting book drawn from the con- 
tents of the Delvine Papers at the National Library of Scotland. The documents 
published are mostly letters from the tutor of the two sons of a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates to their father, letters which illustrate the curriculum, ex- 
penses, and diversions of what seem to have been a pair of typical undergraduates. 
The boys were enthusiastic golfers; among the many references to the game 
Dickinson believes he has discovered the earliest known mention of an iron! 

Education below the university level has been much less well served. J. Mason 
has described the laudable but not particularly successful effort to provide some 
religious education in the highlands in the eighteenth century.5® An interesting 
and valuable regional study by I. J. Simpson, Education in Aberdeenshire before 
1872 (London, 1947), shows that there was virtually no public education before 
the seventeenth century, and that even in the eighteenth century the mortality 
rate among schools was very high. This book is full of detail, and has a good 
deal of material for the social historian. 

With respect to intellectual history, the focus has been on the so-called Scottish 
enlightenment. H. W. Meikle’s David Murray Lecture, Some Aspects of Later 
Seventeenth Century Scotland (Glasgow, 1947), has suggested that it is time 
to get below the surface political and religious quarrels of this period and restudy 
its intellectual history. This was, after all, the age of Stair, Sir Robert Moray, the 
Gregorys, and the founding of the Advocates Library. As for the eighteenth 
century itself, there is an important book by G. Bryson, Man and Society: the 
Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century (Princeton, 1945). This work is an 
exposition of the intellectual assumptions of the most important Scottish writers 
of this period, and of their analysis of human nature, society in general, and 
various social institutions in pe ticular. The author's stress is on the empirical 
nature of their approach to “mo al philosophy”; she demonstrates their connection 
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with each other and with France. Eighteenth-century Scottish connections with 
America, a popular subject these days, have received some attention in their 
intellectual aspects. C. Robbins has analysed the political philosophy of Francis 
Hutcheson, Smith’s predecessor in the chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow, 
and R. A. Humphreys has discussed Principal Robertson’s history of America.* 

Literary history is beyond the scope of this paper, but the continuing series of 
publications of the Scottish Text Society must be mentioned. The Society's 
emphasis in recent years has been heavily on the later sixteenth century, and to 
a lesser extent on the eighteenth. Of special interest to historians are J. Craigie’s 
excellent two-volume edition of Basilicon Doron (1944, 1950), and G. Watson’s 
edition of the Mar Lodge translation of the first part of Boece’s History (1946). 
The poet William Dunbar and the odd Jacobite writer Ramsay have found bio- 
graphers.®? Finally, E. C. Mossner has produced a massive and learned Life of 
David Hume (1954), a work of more interest to the historian than the philosopher, 
since Mossner’s concern is with his subject’s life, and he discusses Hume’s writings 
only where necessary to illuminate some biographical fact. 


The writing of local and family history, and the publishing of local and family 
records, have been flourishing in Scotland for a long time. Much of this work is 
of very little general interest, but there are some exceptions. W. R. Kermack’s 
The Scottish Highlands: a Short History (1957) is a good brief survey especially 
on economic and military questions; it is unfortunately without scholarly apparatus. 
C. M. MacDonald’s The History of Argyll, Up to the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century (Glasgow, 1950) is just the reverse; it is scholarly, and almost entirely 
political. It contains nothing startling, but it does pull together a good deal of 
widely scattered material. The northern islands have come in for a good deal of 
attention of late. A conference of British and Scandinavian scholars was held in 
Lerwick in 1950 to discuss all aspects of the Norse occupation of the islands. 
The papers delivered have been collected and edited by W. D. Simpson under 
the title The Viking Congress (1954). The work of J. Mooney,®* an amateur 
scholar who lived in Kirkwall, has shed a good deal of light on the marriage 
treaty of 1468, especially in the matter of the distinction between the power of 
the Crown in the islands and that of the earl. What James m1 acquired by the 
marriage treaty were the royal rights; by an exchange with the then earl in 1470, 
James also became earl. The fact that the earl’s powers in the islands were much 
greater than those of the Crown goes far to explain the Danish failure to redeem 
the pledge and resume sovereignty over the islands. G. Donaldson’s Shetland Life 
under Earl Patrick (London, 1958) has re-created conditions as they existed 
under perhaps the most hated of all the many rulers of the northern islands, a 
ruler whose tyranny eventually led James v1 to have him executed. Donaldson's 
conclusion is that the earl’s régime was extortionate and oppressive, but not 
illegal—a pattern followed by many another autocrat, both before and since.* 
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One new series of documents should be mentioned, the Aberdeen Council 
Letters, edited by L. M. Taylor, five volumes of which have appeared since 1942, 
covering the years 1552-1675. They contain a great deal of information for the 
economic historian and are interesting as an illustration of how the great national 


convulsions of these years affected local interests in one of Scotland’s largest 
burghs. 


What is shown least well in a survey of this kind is the enormous amount of 
work in Scottish history that remains to be done. Scottish historians have tended 
to “bunch,” to walk along the well-beaten paths, while whole areas lie untouched 
—a sin of which the present writer is as guilty as any other. The area most 
strikingly neglected is the last hundred years; perhaps the Scottish nationalists, 
if they accomplish nothing else, will succeed in creating some interest in Scot- 
land’s recent past. Scotland also badly needs a new general history. Only one attempt 
has been made in the past twenty years by an historian to look at Scottish history 
as a whole other than on the textbook level. This was W. Notestein in The Scot 
in History (New Haven, 1946). This work is an attempt to trace the historical 
evolution of the Scottish national character; like most such attempts by serious 
historians, it is full of statements which are open to challenge, and of others which 
are extraordinarily stimulating. But, of course, it is not a general history. It is 
something of a scandal that the work which must still be referred to as the 
“standard” history of Scotland first appeared in 1900. Hume Brown’s volumes 
have done service long enough; it is high time for them to be replaced, by some- 
thing on the order of the Oxford History of England. The completion of such a 


project would be the greatest possible contribution to the next twenty years of 
Scottish historiography. 


New Books on East Asian History 


A. FEUERWERKER 


WESTERN HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP on East Asia cannot yet claim an equal place 
—in quantity or quality—with the products of the much more intensively mined 
fields of European and American history. This is a fact which every Asian “expert” 
admits and deplores. There are, however, happily, signs that this youngest of the 
historical specialties is a healthy adolescent, and that he is rapidly growing to 
maturity. In America, for nurture in his infancy, he owes a large debt to the 
foresight of such institutions as the Rockefeller Foundation, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the Harvard-Yenching Institute in the 1930's. His 
puberty was accelerated by the war with Japan in the Pacific, and by the 
nationalist revolutions in Asia which followed it. Now, as he approaches adult- 
hood, he may look with confidence on a scene in which training and research in 
Asian history, languages, and literature is increasingly coming to occupy its proper 
place in the curricula of the universities of Europe and America. 

In the larger institutions there will of course be specialists for each of the 
sub-fields, but even in the smaller colleges a course or two in Asian history taught 
by a non-specialist seems to be the order of the day. For the latter growing group 
of practitioners, the volumes under review here serve a dual purpose. They are 
examples of recent scholarly production in this field, and simultaneously valuable 
additions to the teaching and reference materials available to the non-specialist. 
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The caprices of publication schedules have brought ten seemingly disparate 
volumes to this reviewer's desk, but almost at once they divide themselves into 
three groups, each with a considerable amount of internal unity. 

First there are four that deal with Japan. Anyone wanting an introduction to 
Japanese civilization can do no better than to begin with Sir George Sansom’s 
already classic Japan: A Short Cultural History. But where does one go from 
there? Why, back to Sansom again. A History of Japan to 1334" is the first volume 
of a three-volume work which will be the first comprehensive, large-scale history 
at age in English since James Murdoch’s pioneer study published in 1903-26. 
Unlike Murdoch, which is relatively cursory on the earlier periods of Japanese 
history, Sir George’s History promises to be a definitive work from the earliest 
times down to the “opening” of Japan to the modern world by Commodore Perry’s 
“black ships” in 1854. Far from merely elaborating on what he has already 
presented in his earlier volume, in the present work Sir George is concerned 
principally with political, social, and economic phenomena, while the treatment 
of religion, literature, and the arts which was the outstanding contribution of the 
Short Cultural History is relegated to a secondary place. The result is a brilliant 
synthesis, based on the primary sources and on the tremendous output of modern 
Japanese scholars. The culmination of the life work of the most distinguished 
historian now writing on Japan, it is not likely to be equalled in our generation. 

Sources of the Japanese Tradition? is a perfect complement to Sir George 
Sansom’s narrative histories. Here is an extensive selection of readings in Japanese 
sources—the largest part now made available for the first time in translation— 
which will serve admirably to provide the general reader with an understanding 
of the background of contemporary Japanese civilization as it is reflected in her 
intellectual tradition. Within a broad chronological framework, extending from 
the earliest mention of Japan in the Chinese dynastic histories down to a final 
section on the Japanese tradition in the modern world, the translations (each 
preceded by useful introductory remarks) convey the vigorous intellectual re- 
sponses of the Japanese to the important problems they have faced in philosophy 
and religion, in politics and economics, as well as in literature and the dramatic 
arts. This is a superb book for the beginner and the advanced student alike, pro- 
viding flesh for the bones of historical narration, and at the same time suggesting 
numerous areas and problems that await intensive exploration. 

While Sansom’s History and Sources of the Japanese Tradition are extensive 
works, the following two volumes on Japan make a significant contribution to the 
growing monographic literature on Japanese history. Among many other things, 
the Sources discusses and translates examples of the new intellectual trends of 
the Tokugawa period. For many Japanese scholars these are at least in part a 
reflection of economic and social changes, especially the development of a new 
urban capitalism. It is to this subject that The Rise of The Merchant Class in 
Tokugawa Japan, 1600-1868? is directed. As the specialist will know, this is a con- 
troversial subject in Japanese scholarship, one on which sides are often taken as 
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much for ideological considerations as for scholarly ones. In effect, Dr. Sheldon 
presents a very judicious review of the findings of what is probably “the most 
lucid and objective” of these rival schools of interpretation (that of the “academic” 
Kyoto school as opposed to the “progressive,” or Marxist, historians). His own 
contribution lies principally in his discussion of the rise at the end of the 
Tokugawa period of the new provincial merchants to challenge the city merchants 
who had developed in Tokyo and Osaka. While this is in many aspects a 
“traditional” interpretation of early modern Japanese history, it is nonetheless a 
useful introduction for the Western reader to the economic and social background 
of the modernization of Japan in the Meiji era. 

Professor R. P. Dore of the University of British Columbia has written what 
may well be a modern classic of Japanese studies. He too discusses urban life, 
but in a period several centuries later than that studied by Dr. Sheldon. City Life 
in Japan: Life in a Tokyo Ward* evokes echoes of the Lynds’ Middletown. It sets 
out to do for Shitayama-cho, a neighbourhood in the center of Tokyo, what the 
American sociologists did for an American town in their epoch-making study. 
Personal interviews and questionnaires have provided the principal data for this 
brilliant analysis of present-day life in Japan’s capital and largest metropolis. But 
Professor Dore has not been restricted to his formal data. At every point, a sharp 
sense for sights, sounds, and smells, an empathy for Japanese society, and a firm 
mastery of her history and traditions are blended with the sociologist’s machine- 
sorted 18M cards to produce social research of the finest quality. Here are 
pictured the daily lives of the inhabitants of a lower-middle class district of Tokyo, 
their standard of living, their family life, their relations with the wider world, 
their religion and morality. These are first described, and then compared with 
nineteenth-century Japan on the one hand and with Western industrial societies 
on the other. This is a volume not to be missed by anyone desiring to understand 
the social changes which Japan has undergone in the past century in the process 
of becoming the only Asian country to date that has industrialized under its 
own steam. 

Unfortunately, at the time of this writing, the volume on China in the Columbia 
University Introduction to Oriental Civilizations series, of which Sources of the 
Japanese Tradition is a part, has not yet appeared. (The volume on India and 
Pakistan, Sources of the Indian Tradition, has been published and fully merits 
the acclaim with which it has been received.) Nor, sadly, is there yet a history 
of China in English at all comparable to Sansom’s magistral works on Japan. On 
the side of monographic work, however, no lament is called for. Here are three, 
for example, which fall into a neat sequence. The first deals with the breakdown 
of Confucianism as a living intellectual force in China, the second with the 
Christian missionary movement which, for the most part unwittingly, contributed 
to that result, and the third with the Communist movement and ideology which 
is the latest inheritor of Confucian China. 

Professor Levenson never misses a chance to point a paradox, but as he does 
so with unfailing brilliance, the reader must forgive him and acknowledge a debt 
to a work which goes to the heart of a central problem in the modern fate of 
Chinese civilization. The leading theme of Confucian China and its Modern Fate* 

4R. P. Dore, City Life in Japan: Life in a Tokyo Ward (London: Routledge & 


Kegan Paul [Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited], 1958, pp. x, 472, 
$9.00). 


_— R. Levenson, Confucian China and its Modern Fate: The Problem of 
Intellectual Continuity (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1958, pp. xx, 224, $5.00). 
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is the conflict between “history” and “value” in China’s intellectual history in the 
period of Western influence. Along with the search for right answers, ideas of 
general validity capable of resolving the problems arising from a confrontation 
with the West (“value”), there continued a search for ideas that Chinese could 
accept, that would justify the millenia of China’s past (“history”). The quest for 
a formula to make these commitments seem to coincide is seen as the common 
ground of all new currents of Chinese thought since the Opium War. In what 
is almost an uncharted ocean so far as the West is concerned, Confucian China 
and its Modern Fate is an uncommon guide to the inner process of modern 
Chinese history. 

From the point of view of what can be done with the nearly untouched subject 
of the missionary impact on modern China, it must be admitted that Professor 
Varg’s book, Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats, is a tentative statement.® Its 
pi leg however, does serve two very useful purposes. On the one hand 
this objective account of the American missionary movement can be of con- 
siderable value in arriving at an understanding of China’s place in the American 
imagination, something not wholly explainable by “real” interests or strategic 
necessity. On the other hand, by concentrating its attention on the American 
side of this endeavour, perhaps—hopefully—it may spur other students to 
consider what the foreign Christians in China in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries did and what they meant in a Chinese context. This volume will 
be a useful point for others to begin from, while in itself it remains a fascinating 
account of the growth of the belief that China could be made over in the image 
of America. 

Where Christianity failed, Communism succeeded. But that conclusion was not 
easily achieved. This is manifest from Professor Brandt's Stalin's Failure in 
China, 1924-1927, an interpretive essay on the first attempt to bring Com- 
munism to power in China, its initial successes, and its failure.? Basing his 
account on the Trotsky Archives at Harvard, on interviews with the former 
Communist leader, Chang Kuo-t’ao, and on extensive sources in Chinese and 
Russian, Professor Brandt shows us how the Chinese revolution in this period 
became a pawn in the conflict for power raging in Moscow between Stalin and 
Trotsky. His conclusion, contrary to widespread belief, is hardly less damning to 
Trotsky than it is to Stalin: neither understood or, in the last analysis, controlled 
what went on in China in this period; and the arch-rivals, despite their ideological 
hair-splitting, in this instance were much closer together in thought than either 
could ever admit. 

The remaining three volumes consist of a history of the modern Far East for 
the general reader, a first-rate textbook in comparative government, the first 
such work to be devoted to the major countries of Asia, and what, in effect, must 
be considered primarily as a reference book on the post-war diplomacy of 
Southeast Asia. Professor Peffer’s The Far East: A Modern History® is most 
authoritative when it treats of the China of the 1920’s and 1930’s with which the 


®Paul A. Varg, Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats: The American Protestant 
Missionary Movement in China, 1890-1952 (Princeton: Princeton University Press 
(Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited], 1958, pp. xii, 335, $6.90). 

7Conrad Brandt, Stalin’s Failure in China, 1924-1927 (Russian Research Center 
Studies, no. 31; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders], 1958, pp. xx, 226, $6.25). 

8Nathaniel Peffer, The Far East: A Modern History (University of Michigan History 
of the Modern World; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press [Toronto: Ambassador 
Books Limited], 1958, pp. vi, 490, xii, $10.00). 
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author had a first hand acquaintance. The treatment of Japan is less satisfactory 
throughout. It is hard to appreciate the apparent belief of the publisher that 
omission of the usual aspiration marks from Chinese names makes them easier 
to remember. In Major Governments of Asia the contemporary politics of China, 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia are treated, against their historical back- 
grounds, by five highly competent scholars.® The authors have all presented con- 
siderable new and generally unavailable material, so that this text should be of 
interest to specialists as well as serving the beginning student and the general 
reader. The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-1958 is a detailed country by 
country account of the foreign policy and diplomacy of the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, aa the Federation of Malaya.’ 
There are also general chapters on regionalism in Southeast Asia and on 
Southeast Asia in the United Nations. The book is packed with data, taken from 
personal interviews, discussions, and correspondence with political leaders in 
these countries as well as from a profusion of printed sources. While this does 
not make for easy reading from cover to cover, Professor Fifield’s volume is an 
indispensable reference work that will be consulted often by students of this area. 


*George McTurnan Kahin, ed., Major Governments of Asia (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited], 1958, pp. xiv, 607, $5.50). 
10Russell H. Fifield, The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-1958 (New York: 


Harper & Brothers [Toronto: The Musson Book Company Limited], 1958, pp. xviii, 
584, $8.25). 


European 


Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Reformer. By Ricnarp M. Dovuctas. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders 
and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. xviii, 307. $6.50. 


JACOPO SADOLETO was an important figure in the pre-Tridentine church: humanist, 
secretary to two Medici popes, bishop of Carpentras, cardinal, member of the 
reform commission of 1536. He was intimately involved in the administration 
and the intellectual life of the Roman Church in those dark years after 1517 when 
that institution experienced one of the gravest crises in its history. This compre- 
hensive biography by Professor Douglas is an important contribution to sixteenth- 
century ecclesiastical history. By confining himself to the actions and attitudes 
of an individual, the author presents a picture of the age, with its problems and 
crises, which is often more illuminating than that found in the more general 
accounts of Pastor and Jedin. 

Douglas describes Sadoleto’s career fully and honestly; he does not view his 
subject with uncritical admiration. He points out that Sadoleto’s reputation was 
based upon his prowess as a Latinist; it was this talent which gained him a 
post in the curia and his subsequent ecclesiastical dignities. But it did not 
especially qualify him for diocesan administration, which he performed com- 
petently but not brilliantly, and it prepared him even less for his legatine mission 
to Francis 1 in 1542 which ended in failure. Sadoleto’s oft-expressed preference 
for the quiet scholar’s life and his reluctance to shoulder curial duties — 
reflected his own awareness of his limited abilities and achievements in the 
vita negotiosa. 
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Tracing Sadoleto’s thought in his humanist, exegetical, polemical, and apolo- 
getic writings, the author emphasizes the diversity of ideas within the pre- 
Tridentine church on the vexing questions of theological orthodoxy, Church 
reform, and the Protestant revolt. In addition to the controversies between 
proponents and opponents of reform, between moderates and rigorists on the 
Protestant issue, there were serious differences between members of the 
“Erasmian group”: Contarini, Morone, Pole, and Sadoleto. Douglas is generally 
critical of the theological opinions and the reform efforts of this group, and he is 
particularly harsh in his judgment of their futile attempts at reconciliation with 
some of the Protestant leaders. He has little sympathy for the lost cause or the 
rejected dogma. Nor has he quite been able to disabuse himself of the fallacy 
that men of Sadoleto’s generation are to be judged by the standards established 
by the Council of Trent. 

GenE A. BRUCKER 
The University of California 
Berkeley 


The Stuarts: A Study in English Kingship. By J. P. Kenyon. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford Ltd. [Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited]. 1958. Pp. 240. 
$6.00. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD's judgment upon his master might well serve as text for 
Mr. Kenyon’s study of all the Stuarts: kings who knew not how to be, or be made, 
great. Perhaps no other book before this one has evoked so vividly the particular 
strain of political imprudence that seems to run through this entire family. At 
the heart of the matter was the fateful Stuart inability to inspire or make good 
use of the confidence of that group of professional public servants and newer 
nobility whose support, much more than that of the gentry, had been so vital to 
Elizabeth’s success. 7 1 turned his back on his three ablest ministers, 
Salisbury, Bacon, and Cranfield. Charles 1’s despicable treatment of Bristol, and 
Charles n’s abandonment of Montrose, gave promise of more famous betrayals to 
come. Anne’s ungracious and ungrateful dismissal of Godolphin and Marlborough 
reminds one of her uncle’s “dismissive dagger” held over “the uneasy race” of 
Clarendon’s successors. James u, in a reaction against his father and brother, 
strove mightily to be loyal to his Tory Anglican ministerial friends but it was he 
who failed most dismally of all. 

One clue to their behaviour is “the Stuart trait of regarding politics in the light 
of personal emotions,” something which the highly emotional Elizabeth stead- 
fastly refused to do. As James 1 told his Lords of Council, “you may be sure I 
love the Earl of Buckingham more than you. . . . Christ had his John and I 
have my George.” One is even persuaded that the great crises of the cen 
were in the end brought to an unhappy denouement for monarchy, not by the 
great religious or social conflicts, but rather by the reluctance, at the sticking 
point, of great public servants and magnates to trust the King. The book’s 
subplot centres upon the rise of the nobility to a new kind of power in the nation. 
Mr. Kenyon feels that the Stuart gentry’s political réle, essentially negative and 
destructive, has been given too much attention. 

Each of these Stuart portraits, though touched with irony and elegance, is 
fully human and ultimately sympathetic—even that of James u, “the most English” 
of the lot, whose lurchings of policy are ascribed to apprehension and stupidity 
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rather than aggressive or absolutist intentions, and whose simple ideal of royal 
paternalism and a Tudor Golden Age, was shared by Clarendon and Cromwell 
and the Stuart squires. 

The book’s few faults are chiefly its virtues pressed too far. One welcomes 
Kenyon’s excellent use of the best recent Stuart scholarship, including his own 
work on Sunderland and Charles 1 and passing over only Bosher’s fine book on 
the Restoration, but one sometimes feels he is too concerned with wearing the 
very latest scholarly fashion. One applauds the authority and élan with which 
he hands down judgments but one occasionally feels the need of a little more 
seasoning of maturity and humility. 

One of this book’s many attractions lies in its demonstration that good history 
can celebrate the vulgar and the obscene with far more gusto and point than 
the mere corrupt brightness of the usual historical novel. Such Stuart vignettes, as 
James 1 yelling “I give not a turd for your preaching” at a Presbyterian divine; 
the royal princesses’ “scabrous gynaecological chit-chat” abetting the politically 
explosive warming-pan legend; Nell Gwynn’s quieting the mob with “Good 
people, I am the Protestant whore”: they are all richly and humourously set in 
the narrative. They bring into sharp relief the tragedy and triumph of the great 
stories from Charles’s martyrdom to William’s brave struggle against his own 
Stuart limitations. Altogether Mr. Kenyon’s is the liveliest and most imaginative 
primer on Stuart politics yet written. 


WILLIAM KILBOURN 
McMaster University 


Saints in Arms: Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell's Army. By Leo F. Soxt. 
Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political Science, XVIII. Stanford: 


Stanford University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 150. 
$4.00 


SAINTS IN ARMS undertakes to examine more closely the theological opinions 
presumed to have been current in the New Model Army, at least among those 
(officers, “agitators,” and visiting Levellers) who were active in its affairs; to 
discover these opinions in the utterances of the army chaplains, especially John 
Saltmarsh, William Dell, and Hugh Peter; and thereupon to re-examine the 
implications of Puritanism for political theory and action. 

No one will doubt the desirability of learning all we can about the details of, 
and the varieties within, Puritan theological views. But there is some danger that 
in the process the broad outlines of the pattern, and with them the operative 
forces, may be obscured. Some of the chaplains attached to Headquarters, and 
notably Saltmarsh and Dell, were deeply committed to what Mr. Solt (by a 
rather uncritical extension of the term) calls “Antinomianism.” But even if the 
theological subtleties permeated to the soldiers to whom they occasionally 
preached, and no attempt is made to prove this, they would leave quite unim- 
paired the distinction between the “Saints” and the unregenerate world, which 
is the basic fact in the whole problem of liberty and authority in Puritan political 
theory of whatever shade. 

To the strain of the mystical in Cromwell's religion (which never seriously 
interfered with his political action) Saltmarsh and Dell made some appeal; but 
the eclectic Hugh Peter was more typical of the attitude of the bulk of the 
officers and in the last analysis of Cromwell’s own attitude. 
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In re-examining the implications of Puritanism for democracy, li , and 
authority, Mr. Solt claims more originality than the facts warrant. If this re- 
viewer may be allowed to say so, nothing is more emphatically asserted in his 
own Puritanism and Liberty (1938, 1951) than that a main tendency of the 
Puritan conception of the “Saints” was anti-democratic, though Mr. Solt 
unaccountably lists the work among those which exaggerate the debt of 
democracy to Puritanism (pp. 3-4, and n. 3). This debt Mr. Solt is not prepared 
altogether to deny, and accepts as a fact the separation of the religious and 
the temporal (the “principle of segregation”), noting however that the separation 
is carried farther by some Puritans than by others. No doubt it is, but wherever 
it is present it is capable of being carried to extremes, as it is by Roger Williams, 
whose influence he ignores, and by the Levellers. Mr. Solt’s discussion of the 
influence by analogy of Puritan theology and church order on democratic thinking 
is so obscure as to defy comment in this brief review. By the ambiguous phrase, 
“the weakness of analogical reasoning” (p. 66), he either means that the analogy 
of national state and gathered church results in a theory of the former beset with 
difficulties, which is a truism, or that the principle of analogy (that is, the 
resort to analogy to explain the influence) is untenable because the analogy is 
incomplete, in which case he has plainly misunderstood the explanation offered 
and has confused analogy with that direct inference which the prior principle of 
segregation has decisively ruled out. This is not the only obscurity in the book. The 
nine sets of antithetical conceptions (p. 4) which are to solve all problems 
scarcely live up to their high promise. 

The chief value of Saints in Arms is, then, the welcome contribution which it 
makes to our knowledge of the thought of the New Model's chaplains. The wood 
of Puritanism still invites further survey, but some of the trees we now know 
better than before. 


A. S. P. WoopHousE 
The University of Toronto 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. 1. April, 1744 to June, 1768. Edited by 
Tuomas W. Copetanp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press [Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press]. 1958. Pp. xxviii, 377. $8.00. 


THE TASK OF assembling and cataloguing Burke’s correspondence has now been 
completed, and the editors responsible for the publication of each of the ten 
volumes of this series are presumably at work on their particular assignments. 
Professor Copeland and his associates have done their work very thoroughly. 
Almost all the letters are now deposited in convenient centres, and the Introduc- 
tion to this first volume provides the information required by those who wish to 
consult them. The largest single collection is that recently transferred from Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s Yorkshire home to the Sheffield Public Library. There are smaller 
collections in other libraries in England and Ireland. Some letters are known to 
have been lost or destroyed; but some two thousand remain, and these will be 
published in full. 

This volume contains just under two hundred letters. Almost all of them are 
printed directly from the original manuscripts, although most of them have 
already been published, in whole or in part, in earlier collections of Burke's 
works. Only fourteen of the letters are here printed for the first time, and few of 
these are of striking interest. The editing is uniformly excellent. Comment is 
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kept to the minimum, but adequate information is given on every one whose 
name appears in the letters. Even in these earlier years Burke was in correspon- 
dence with a great many people; and his letters reveal the breadth and variety 
of his interests, and the struggle in his own mind between politics to which he 
was increasingly drawn, and a literary career, his first and long-cherished ambition. 

The most extensive single correspondence in this volume is that with Charles 
O'Hara, a member of the Irish House of Commons, with whom Burke regularly 
discussed the political situation in both countries. During most of this period 
Burke was simply an observer, and his comments are y not impressive. He 
writes at great length and with seeming confidence; but he was obviously not 
very well informed. The two men were in complete agreement in their opposition 
to the movement for reform in Ireland. Burke described the so-called “patriots” 
as ignorant fanatics, and he wrote with contempt of Dr. Lucas and others who 
were demanding a larger measure of freedom for the Irish people, or at least for 
the Irish Parliament. There are some other interesting sidelights. A letter to 
Wilkes in 1766 contains the curious suggestion that the redoubtable John should 
be compensated for his supposed injuries by a pension on the Irish Establishment. 
Burke himself received such a pension after a few months of indefinite service in 
Dublin Castle in 1762. 

The majority of these letters belong to the period from 1763 onward. Apart 
from those to or from members of the family, which reveal the gathering of the clan 
in London, they are concerned largely with politics. Burke’s election to the 
House of Commons in 1765 is the turning point. He describes the event in some 
detail, and remarks that it was an entry, “not at all to a place of preference, but 
of refuge.” Just why a refuge was required is not explained. His association with 
Rockingham was by no means a foregone conclusion. More than once he sought 
appointment under Pitt, and his later animus towards that statesman may have 
been due as much to chagrin as to differences of principle. There are some 
letters too, in the summer of 1765, which suggest an eagerness to ally himself 
to Charles Townsend. Apart from his innate conservatism there is little in these 
letters to suggest the Burke of a decade later. The general angenie which they 
leave is that of an ambitious politician, by no means fixed in his principles, eager 
to gain entry to the charmed circle, and ready to meg | himself with any 
rising statesman to achieve his purpose. That phase was ended by the time this 
volume closes. Burke was by then regarded as Rockingham’s right-hand man, 
and the way was opening, not for office, but for the distinctive réle that he 
would play in eighteenth-century politics. 

D. J. McDoucaL. 
The University of Toronto 


The Prince Consort: A Political Biography. By Franx Eycx. London: Chatto & 
Windus [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. 269. $6.75. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT as drawn by Mr. Eyck has little in common with the ikon 
fashioned by Sir Theodore Martin under the guidance of the Queen or the 
rather stuffy and unappealing embodiment of the copybook virtues of whom we 
read in the 1920’s. A young German princeling—thoughtful, methodical, high- 
minded, and a bit pedantic—Albert found himself, as husband of the Queen, in 
an anomalous and complex situation. It was something of a measure of his 
abilities that within two years political leaders had come to think of him as a 
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semi-official channel to the Queen, whom, in general (save in the long-drawn-out 
vendetta with Palmerston) he influenced in the direction of moderation and of 
a less personal, “Hanoverian” approach to matters of state. For, though a 
foreigner, the Prince’s understanding of constitutional government was far more 
secure than Victoria’s, and, as has been often pointed out, he had a decisive hand 
in her political education. Albert saw clearly that the day of personal rule lay 
well in the past and that the monarch’s attitude towards political parties must be 
impartial and disinterested, a lesson which his royal pupil absorbed but later 
appeared to forget when exposed to Disraeli’s flattering unction. 

This is not simply another biography of the Prince Consort. In a sense, Mr. 
Eyck’s study records the discovery of an Albert different from the figure who 
has received full justice from neither English or German historians since both 
have dealt with him from their own parochial points of view. The Prince, he 
argues, must be seen in an Anglo-German and, indeed, an all-European perspec- 
tive. His marriage to the Queen and his observation of English constitutional 
government altered his outlook on German questions but by no means lessened 
his interest in the political health of the Germanies. It was, in fact, his hope that 
British constitutional forms, transplanted across the North Sea, might have their 
part in creating a united and liberal Germany which would stand as a counter- 
poise to despotism in Russia and Bonapartism in France. 

All along Albert was uneasy about the possibility of a Prussianized Germany. 
Yet a liberal Prussia, if the old traditions could be drastically changed, obviously 
offered the best base for unification, and he thought of the marriage of his eldest 
daughter to the future Emperor Frederick as an instrument for checking the 
Junker influence at the Prussian court. This was, Mr. Eyck remarks, “a last 
attempt to utilise the old dynasticism to guide the new nationalism into safe 
channels.” Through his son-in-law and daughter Albert had hoped to contribute 
decisively to a new and liberal German nationalism. Whether his early death 
fatally influenced the course of German history and frustrated his reasonably con- 
ceived plans or whether these were lacking in political realism and were doomed 
from the beginning is one of those interesting “ifs” of modern history. 

Mr. Eyck’s study is a solidly grounded, balanced study which draws to good 
advantage on the Royal Archives at Windsor. He makes a strong case, I think, 
for his interpretation of Albert as a liberal and imaginative German and as a 
European statesman of more than ordinary insight. The Prince had his blind-spots, 
and his preoccupation with German affairs sometimes led him into doubtful judg- 
ments on developments elsewhere. His views on the movement for Italian unity 
did him little credit. He disliked Cavour’s methods, and he resented what he 
regarded as an anti-Austrian bias on the part of British foreign secretaries. 
Actually Palmerston and Russell were no more eager than was Albert to assist in 
building an Italy under French influence, and one of the aims of their policy was 
to prevent it. Yet on most issues the Prince could take a fairly detached view— 
far more so than could the Queen—and, as a genuine Victorian, his influence was 
usually thrown on the side of conciliation and peace. Almost his final political 
act, when on his death-bed, was to suggest less peremptory phrasing in the 
government’s note on the Trent affair and to propose that a way out be left for 
the Americans should they wish to take it. This was a wise and statesmanlike 
revision, which saved Anglo-American relations from the gravest kind of injury. 


Davip OWEN 
Harvard University 
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Lord Randolph Churchill. By Ropert Ruopes James. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1959. Pp. 384, illus. $7.25. 


ANY SERIOUS book on Lord Randolph Churchill is certain to be interesting: for 
wayward brilliance his political career is still without peer in modern British 
history. Only the Tory Democrat could appeal publicly for a union of workingmen 
and aristocrats on the basis of their common bonds in sport and immorality. Mr. 
Robert Rhodes James, Assistant Clerk of the House of Commons, has a good 
subject and to it he has brought ample research, sympathetic insight and a 
skillful pen. The result is a very good book: a first-rate political biography and a 
significant contribution to late Victorian political history—an achievement 
accented by the fact that Mr. James has for his foil no less a book than Sir 
Winston’s classic biography of years ago. 

While it is apparent that Mr. James knows Lord Randolph at least as well and 
as closely as did his son, he has two distinct advantages which time and circum- 
stance denied to Sir Winston. One is superior information on many points. Per- 
sonal records, Cabinet and Royal Archives, and many other sources closed in 1906 
have since been opened and Mr. James is able to give Lord Randolph’s life a 
wider and a firmer setting and to revise many episodes. A case in point is his 
discussion of the famous “resignation” of December, 1886. Churchill, it is now 
made clear, intended this merely as a tactical manoeuvre in a cabinet quarrel over 
estimates; Lord Salisbury interpreted his letter to suit his own convenience and 
cold-bloodedly shouldered his obstreperous co-leader out of the government. 
Mr. James’s research makes it apparent that Churchill misjudged his Prime 
Minister and his own situation completely and that Salisbury outwitted him at 
every move. The Premier had found himself, in the first few months of his 
administration, trying to lead “an orchestra in which the first fiddle plays one tune 
and everybody else, including myself, wishes to play another.” It is hard to 
believe that so aggressive a virtuoso as Churchill would long have been satisfied 
with anything less than a concerto with himself as soloist; accordingly, Salisbury 
could feel justified in the ruthlessness of his expulsion. 

A second advantage Mr. James possesses is superior detachment. He never 
feels that he has to please his subject and he can be outspoken at those points 
where he finds Lord Randolph’s judgment to have been faulty or his conduct 
unprincipled. This is notably the case in what he has to say of Churchill's 
exploitation of the Home Rule issue in 1885-6, his relations with Parnell and 
with Chamberlain, and, worst of all, with the Ulster Protestants. Finally, it 
should be noted in passing that Mr. James like most second generation biographers 
has his revelations to make, though none of these is startling or unsuspected. The 
identity of “the great personage” who became Lord Randolph's great enemy has 
long been guessed and no special powers of divination are required to see the 
extent and direction of the Queen's interference where a Tory Democrat was 
concerned. 

Churchill’s tragic decline after 1886 is merely summarized in this book. The 
nature of his wasting brain disease is nowhere specified and one can only suspect 
syphilis; but there can be little doubt that to its early inroads is to be attributed 
many if not all of his famous errors in judgment—and possibly not a little of the 
amazing brilliance that made Churchill the most striking political meteor of his 
generation. “I have,” he said on one occasion, “tried all forms of excitement from 
tip-cat to tiger-shooting; all degrees of gambling from beggar-my-neighbour to 
Monte Carlo; but have found no gambling like politics and no excitement like 
a big division.” For the British public then and for students ever since he con- 
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trived to invest Parliamentary and party life with that excitement: Mr. James 
has recaptured much of it in his pages. H. W. McC . 


McMaster University 


The Black Diaries: An Account of Roger Casement’s Life and Times with a 
Collection of His Diaries and Public Writings. By PETER SincLETON-GATES 
and Maurice Grropias. New York: Grove Press, Inc. [Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart Limited]. 1959, Pp. 536. $8.50. 

FORTY-THREE YEARS after Sir Roger Casement’s execution in 1916, there has been 

published the text of the diaries which the British ee caused to be 

circulated surreptitiously just before his death in order to ensure that he be 
denied a possible reprieve. During all these years, no biographer of Casement 
has been allowed to inspect the original manuscript of the diaries, with their 
record of alleged homosexual encounters. Singleton-Gates has already (London 

Spectator, July 15, 1956) explained how he came into possession of the Scotland 

Yard transcripts of the diaries: a story so astonishing that had it not been accepted 

as true, by both Government and Opposition, in the House of Commons, one might 

well doubt its credibility. 

The present volume, then, cannot fail to interest any who are concerned with 
the problems of Casement’s career. Unfortunately, despite its pretentious claims, 
it throws no new light on the basic question of authenticity. The two editors do 
not even agree with each other: in the Foreword, Singleton-Gates states that 
“there can hardly be any doubt” that the diaries are genuine, whereas the 
Introduction (which appears to have been written by Girodias) disclaims any 
intention to decide whether they are spurious or not. No attempt has been made 
to compare the present text with that of the undoubtedly genuine diaries of 
Casement which are found in the National Library of Ireland, and in which there 
is not the slightest trace of homosexuality. A close comparison, however, of the 
Dublin diaries with the present documents, makes it seem most unlikely (on 
grounds of internal evidence too detailed to be summarized here) that, despite 
the exact coincidence of names and places, they could have been written by the 
same person. 

Apart from this crucial issue, the scholarly value of the book, with its detailed 
account of Casement’s “life and times,” is negligible. Factual errors—some ele- 
mentary (for example, the placing of Kenya south of Tanganyika), others 
ludicrous (such as the reference to George Moore as the father of his own 
brother, Colonel Maurice Moore)—are not infrequent. It is useful to have 
Casement’s Congo and Putumayo reports reprinted, but the texts are not given 
in full, and there is no critical examination of them. 

Despite the fact that these documents, if genuine, would convict Casement of 
homosexuality, the declared intention of the authors is to “rehabilitate” his 
memory. It is an odd form of piety. The chief merit of this curious publication is 
that, as Mr. R. A. Butler stated in the House of Commons on July 23, 1959, it 
decided him to place the documents in question in the Public Record Office for the 
inspection of qualified scholars. 

Having since then had the opportunity of studying the documents in the Record 
Office, my own observations are that the printed text of the book under review, 
while substantially correct, contains numerous inaccuracies and misspellings, and 
from a scholarly point of view is therefore not an acceptable version of the 
original text; that a hitherto unknown and important diary for 1911—now released 
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by the Home Office for the first time—is not included in this edition; and that with 
regard to the fundamental question of the authenticity of the manuscripts, reason- 
able grounds for doubt still exist. The problem will not be solved until the latest 
scientific devices for the detection of forgery (ultra-violet and infra-red rays) are 
applied to the documents. Until now Mr. Butler has refused to allow such tests. 


GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 
The University of Washington 


Germany after Bismarck: The Caprivi Era, 1890-1894. By J. ALDEN NICHOLS. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders 
and Company Limited]. 1958. Pp. xiv, 404, illus. $9.00. 


wHo, Mr. Nichols may rightly ask, has heard of Caprivi nowadays, and what 
justification can there be for a thick book on the four years after William u 
dropped the pilot? Bismarck fashioned the Second Reich in his own image and 
when his titanic figure was removed from the centre of the stage the domestic 
history of Germany appeared as an anti-climax, dominated by the enigmatic 
personality of William u, overshadowed increasingly by the descent into the 
abyss of 1914. Only recently has this period, when all the elements which had 
been kept in check by the power and personality of the Iron Chancellor were at 
last set free, been deemed worthy of specialized study by historians. To this 
development, which may perhaps be dated from the appearance of Erich Eyck’s 
as yet untranslated Das persénliche Regiment Wilhelms II in 1948, Mr. Nichols 
has made a useful contribution. It is not a history of the Caprivi era, but, in his 
own words, “an attempt to probe after the lines and sources of political power.” 
His analysis displays a complete mastery of the subject, and his book, though 
occasionally clogged with detail, is rarely dull, partly because it is very well 
written. In a field where there is little modern political analysis available in 
English it deserves and will repay careful reading. There is, true, little that is 
new or striking, as the sources are for the most part familiar ones. Nor does his 
picture of Caprivi differ markedly from the familiar picture of a soldier-statesman 
who pursued the virtues of loyalty and honesty to the extent of reaping political 
and personal disaster. Mr. Nichols boldly sets out to counter the traditional 
interpretation which assigned a dominant réle in this era to the personal idio- 
syncracies of William u; but at the end one is still conscious that when all other 
factors are taken into account, at every decisive turn of events the Kaiser made 
his own peculiar, and often critical, contribution. Perhaps, however, the central 
figure of the book, as of the period, is neither Caprivi nor William, but Bismarck. 
In a sense far beyond the embarrassing thunderbolts which he hurled from 
retirement at Friedrichsruh, he remains the key to the understanding of Wilhelmian 
Germany, which might accurately be described as the period of Bismarck 
manqué. 
R. A. SPENCER 

The University of Toronto 


North American 


Frontenac: The Courtier Governor. By W. J. Eccies. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart Limited. 1959. Pp. x, 406. $6.50. 


ATTENDU DEPUIS 1955, alors que M. Eccles présenta sa remarquable thése de 
doctorat 4 l'Université McGill, entrevu ensuite grace 4 quelques études, qui en 
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étaient des extraits, sur divers de la carriére de Frontenac, ce livre doit 
son importance a la qualité de son érudition. Fruit du dépouillement scrupuleux 
des piéces d’archives auxquelles il est possible d’avoir accés, il révéle aussi une 
connaissance étendue des ouvrages auxquels le fameux gouverneur et son époque 
ont donné lieu. Tirer parti de cette documentation n’a rien d’aisé: il est entré, 
depuis le temps de Frontenac jusqu’a nos jours, tant de passion dans ce qu’on a 
écrit et répété sur le caractére et l’'action du “haut et puissant seigneur,” ce 
dernier était lui-méme si intéressé, si adroit, et si faux que Vhistorien ne peut 
cesser un instant d’étre sur ses gardes et d’exercer la critique la plus vigilante 
pour peu qu'il désire comprendre quelque chose 4 cet homme incroyablement 
compliqué et a la trop longue période Whistoire qu’il a marquée, au Canada, de sa 
douteuse personnalité. La critique déployée par M. Eccles se révéle lucide et, par 
conséquent, ses conclusions demeurent, pour la plupart, solides. 

Sans vouloir diminuer le mérite de l'auteur, on doit remarquer qu'il n’est pas 
le premier 4 prendre la mesure de Frontenac. Son excellente mise au point ne 
laisse pas d’avoir été facilitée par les travaux que le regretté Jean Delanglez, ce 
maitre impeccable, multiplia dans la dizaine d’années qui précédérent sa mort 
prématurée en 1949. Quand on voit combien d’amateurs d'histoire ont ignoré 
ou mal compris cette contribution de premier ordre—il est vrai que les livres et 
les articles de Delanglez ne se lisent pas comme des romans policiers ou comme 
des morceaux de bravoure—on est porté a féliciter M. Eccles de l'avoir si brillam- 
ment assimilée. Aussi bien son vrai mérite consiste-t-il en ce qu'il est le premier, 
depuis Parkman, Lorin, et leurs émules 4 écrire un livre qui embrasse toute la 
vie de Frontenac. 

Ce travail, explique l’auteur, n’est pas 4 proprement parler une biographie 

que les cinquante premiéres années du personnage restent 4 peu prés 
impénétrables; observons pourtant ici que nul n’a jeté autant de lumiére que 
M. Eccles sur cette période forcément obscure. Ce n’est pas davantage, ajoute-t-il, 
une étude de l’histoire de la Nouvelle-France dans les trente derniéres années du 
XVII siécle. Il s’agit, 4 la vérité, d'un ouvrage qui comporte une grande part de 
biographie et une bonne part d/histoire du Canada. L’auteur me parait avoir 
traité ces deux sujets inséparables, mais faciles 4 distinguer, avec un bonheur 
inégal. 

Sur action de Frontenac, sur sa politique, sur les sévices qu'il inflige a ses 
adversaires ou & ses concurrents, sur sa facon de concevoir et d’exercer l’autorité 
que le roi lui a confiée, sur les démélés qu'il provoque 4 plaisir, on ne voit rien 
4 reprendre 4 ce qu’écrit le professeur Eccles. Tout au plus serait-on porté a 
discuter la cause 4 laquelle il attribue le succés du gouverneur auprés de ses 
chefs: il faudrait, nous dit-on, la chercher dans le “charme” personnel du gentil- 
homme. Pourtant, a considérer le portrait—tout a fait ressemblant, 4 mon avis— 

ui se dégage de ce livre, rien ne semble moins plausible que le “charme” dont 
auteur fait la découverte. Ce portrait révéle, bien au contraire, un étre insup- 
portable; d’ailleurs, comment expliquer autrement [irritation fréquente des 
ministres sous lesquels Frontenac a servi et les impatiences du roi lui-méme a 
son égard? Quant au succés du haut magistrat, il n’est pas difficile d’en rendre 
compte: courtisan rompu aux intrigues de son milieu, 'homme apparait, au 
surplus, comme un politicien extrémement retors, dénué de tout scrupule, servi 
une bonne plume—détail important, lorsque tout se conclut a distance, par 
eeeastieneed enfin par sa naissance et ses alliances, qui lui procurent des 
protections considérables. Il y aurait une autre discussion 4 ouvrir sur le siége de 
Québec (1690) et sur le mérite prété 4 Frontenac en cette occasion. Mais passons. 
Passons, faudrait-il dire, si c’en était ’endroit, aux vues générales que M. Eccles 
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a exprimées sur le Canada du XVII° siécle finissant. Dans un livre consacré au 
“gouverneur courtisan,” elles ont, certes, moins dimportance qu’elles n’en 
prendraient dans une étude dont I’époque elle-méme ferait l'objet. On peut toutefois 
regretter le caractére nettement superficiel du chapitre initial, od sesquisse une 
description de la société canadienne sous Louis XIV: pages trop rapides, insuf- 
fisamment miiries, écrites dans une optique trop traditionnelle, heureusement 
corrigées par maintes notations réalistes que l'on peut glaner ga et 1a, dans la 
suite de louvrage, lorsque I’auteur, porté par sa documentation, oublie ses con- 
sidérations du début et souligne des faits concrets qui n’entrent pas dans les 
grandes lignes qu'il a commencé par tracer d’une main trop légére. Certaines 
contradictions choquent. Comment, par exemple, M. Eccles peut-il ouvrir un 
paragraphe en assurant que le groupe social le plus a laise est celui des 
“habitants” et conclure le méme paragraphe en rapportant que les fils de ces 
derniers quittent l’agriculture en grand nombre? Un tel phénoméne ne s’explique 
pas sérieusement par “the ardour of the eager Algonquin and Huron girls, who 
had never known any inhibitions where men were concerned” (p. 15). Cest la 
courir aprés l’esprit avec le résultat habituel. 

La présentation matérielle du volume est bonne. Elle eft été meilleure si 
auteur n’avait pas abusé des chiffres romains et que l’éditeur efit bien voulu 
mettre les notes 4 leur place, au bas des pages, et non pas a la fin, ov elles se 
consultent fort mal. 

Guy FrécauLt 


L’Université d’Ottawa 


A Short History of Canada. By Donaup C. Masters. Anvil Series, no. 36. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company Inc. [Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Company 
(Canada) Limited]. 1958. Pp. 191. $1.35. 

Basic Documents in Canadian History. By James J. TaLMaN. Anvil Series, no. 40. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company Inc. [Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited]. 1959. Pp. 189. $1.35. 


IN THESE Two paperback volumes, Canadian history is presented in capsule form 

for the benefit, it would seem, of university students, high school teachers, 

immigrants to Canada, “business men in the United States and elsewhere,” 

students in business schools, and American military personnel. Without doubt, 

Canadian university students who have already been exposed to the old national 

themes—the winning of responsible government, the ~— in the advance to 
d 


nationhood, and the emergence on the world theatre—will Professor Talman’s 
volume, which contains many key statements, a useful reference book. Those 
students whose interests are somewhat broader will appreciate the value of 
documents presented by Professor Masters relating to social conditions in Upper 
and Lower Canada during colonial days and those containing the credos of 
Canadian statesmen. But while readers who lack exposure to conventional Cana- 
dian history will derive benefit from the two books, it is less likely that they 
will derive delight, pleasure, or entertainment from them. For both are singularly 
lacking in an imaginative treatment of their subject. 

In approaching his task, Professor Talman (whose volume seems to be the 
sounder of the two) appears to have made a diligent search for statements which 
best illustrate the major aspects of constitutional, political, and economic develop- 
ment. But for the most part the selection lacks originality; the emphasis is on 
public policy rather than on private views, with the result that Canadian history 
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is again presented with the emphasis on the official rather than the personal. Yet 
one must admit that Professor Talman provides some surprises: in an attempt not 
to be too “Ontario-centred”—a difficult matter for most Canadian historians—he 
has included a little material on the peripheral areas: for example, the charter 
granted in 1634 to the fishermen travelling from the Western Country of England 
to Newfoundland; Captain Cook’s experiences on first meeting the natives on the 
western coast of America; and John McLean’s observations on the fur trade, with 
— reference to beaver-trapping in New Caldonia. But these documents are 

part of what might be regarded as “ancient” Canadian history. When we 
come down to modern times, hardly a document is included to give an inkling 
of the various internal tensions which have grown and multiplied since the 
nation achieved its present geographical boundaries and came into closer contact 
with the outside world. 

The documents in Professor Masters’ volume fill part of the void in Professor 
Talman’s. Here and there, we get a glimpse of heroic and romantic elements and 
occasional statements which illuminate the personality and philosophy of indi- 
vidual Canadians. To my mind, the documents selected have more flavour and 
more interest than those chosen by Professor Talman. In this instance, however, 
it is the accompanying text which is the disappointment. Considering the number 
of excellent textbooks which already exist in the field of Canadian history, 
Professor Masters might \1ave spared us yet another condensation and instead 
tried his hand at a treatment that would be more kaleidoscopic and impressionistic. 
His innovations—the passages dealing with the rise of the eastern cities and 
with religious thought—are welcome departures from the regular pattern, but on 
the whole his treatment is conventional. Furthermore, his style lacks wit; his text 
is weighed down by the inclusion of too many dates and of too many references 
to other books; and he is inclined to emphasize cause and effect and to underline 
“cases in point.” In depicting character, he lacks skill and finesse: “Mr. King 
was a rather inscrutable character. He combined a capacity for high-sounding 
rhetoric with great political shrewdness”; “St. Laurent was more forthright and 
less adroit than Mackenzie King, but, prior to the election of 1957, he was 
equally successful at the polls.” Occasional typographical errors (“Crear” for 
“Crerar” on p. 81, for example) appear in the text, as well as some errors of fact 
(the most notable having to do with the references on pages 47-8 to the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway). Finally, it is hard to imagine any mature reader 
of this volume finding inspiration in the inept concluding words: “French and 
—_ Canadians speak their respective languages; but each is unique in accent 
and much of its terminology. They share a common affection for the geographic 
region, Canada, and for the Canadian state with its capital at Ottawa.” 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that the persons who will make greatest 
use of these volumes will be university instructors wearily searching for apt 
quotations to fill out examination papers. iiiaaialaiiah a _ 


The University of British Columbia 


Kingston before the War of 1812: A Collection of Documents. Edited with an 
Introduction by Ricuarp A. Preston. Ontario Series, III. Toronto: The 
Champlain Society for the Government of Ontario; University of Toronto Press. 
1959. Pp. cxvi, 428, illus. $5.00. 


THIS VOLUME follows the earlier one in the Ontario Series of The Champlain 
Society, entitled Royal Fort Frontenac. The work reviewed here does not go 
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beyond 1812, because, as the editor points out, the War of 1812 vitally altered 
the history of both Kingston and Upper Canada. “Kingston, in those days,” as 
the Honourable Leslie M. Frost says in the Foreword, “was the axis upon which 
rotated much of the earliest social, political, and economic life of the Province.” 
Most of the documents included were copied from originals or transcripts in the 
Public Archives of Canada, but the editor has tapped many additional sources. 
The Stuart Letters, in the office of the Synod of Ontario, are particularly 
illuminating. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part 1, to 1792, is subdivided chrono- 
logically, and part u, after 1792, is subdivided topically. The first part contains 
many documents bearing on the preparation for, and settlement of, the United 
Empire Loyalists and the establishment of Kingston. Topics covered in the 
second part deal with Kingston under the following headings: The Commercial 
Metropolis of Upper Canada, Naval Base and Garrison Town, Religion and 
Education, and Kingston’s Political and Social Aspirations. 

Although the work is designed to supply documents and not interpret history, 
the lengthy Introduction provides a fine history of Kingston. However, the docu- 
ments themselves contain a great many additional items of information and 
should be useful to historians of the area, no matter what their interests may be. 
The maps and various rolls of names should also be valuable. The documents 
are made even more useful by comprehensive footnotes, identifying practically 
every person of importance mentioned. It is impossible to begin to suggest the 
range of topics covered and items of information, Jarge and small, which are 
recorded. For example, an undated document from tie Simcoe Papers (p. 189) 
gives a “View of Some of the Earliest Articles of Exportation from Upper Canada” 
included in which are “Maple Spirits,” “Cyder,” and “Perry.” As far as this 
reviewer can recollect, this is the only reference to “Maple Spirits” he has ever 
seen, and the information regarding “Cyder” and “Perry” suggests that orchards 
were established in the province in very early days. Ardent supporters of the 
Loyalist tradition (or, for that matter, grammarians) will not appreciate John 
Stuart’s description of his Loyalist parishioners. “My Parish consists chiefly of 
New York, loyal Refugees, a description of Men not remarkable for either Religion, 
Industry or Honesty” (p. 135). 

Some scholars might prefer to see a complete set of documents, covering a 
shorter period, rather than a selection. But in view of the high cost of printing, 
the system followed here, particularly when so well done, seems to S most 
satisfactory. Professor Preston has concentrated the ore of history. 


JaMes J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario 


The Diary of Simeon Perkins, 1780-1789. Edited with an Introduction by D. C. 
Harvey with Notes by C. Bruce Fercusson. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 
1958. Pp. lviii, 581, xvi, map. Free to members. 


IT IS GRATIFYING that The Champlain Society has decided to complete its project 
of the publication of the diary of Simeon Perkins, merchant and Magistrate of 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia. This is the second of four volumes in all which will 
reproduce the whole manuscript covering the half century from May 29, 1766 to 
April 18, 1812. This diary is an invaluable source of material on the economic 
and social history of the maritime provinces. 
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oerrnemnyniay sa anypthelyuligactypeeng. aay resent volume is a vast 
improvement on the one. Here we are given in Introduction all that 
necessary information about the diarist and his diary which was neglected in 
volume one. The editors intend to publish the remaining two volumes without 
further introduction. As the diary is almost the only source of information about 
Perkins’ life and activities, the new editor has used material from portions of the 
manuscript diary as yet unpublished. The wy A itself as now published is made 
more readily usable by the device of giving the date in a running-heading. Dr. 
Bruce Fergusson’s explanatory footnotes are a most useful addition. 

Perkins was an observant chronicler and his pen recorded his business activities 
and happenings in the community. The first three years complete the story of 
maritime mappiae during the American War which was left in the air in the 
previous volume. The diary then goes on to show the adjustment of the com- 


munity of Liverpool to ime conditions. Sometimes an entry gives only a 
weather report, but the eae found more to interest him a 


so provides 
for posterity an invaluable record of social life, of the visits of wandering preachers, 
of his ventures in politics, and of his trips to Halifax. Perkins’ diary, in manuscript 


form, has already been used by historians and novelists, notably by Thomas 
Raddall. As a result of this Champlain Society venture it will now be more 
widely available. 


RicHArD A. PRESTON 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


L’Equipement de la ferme canadienne aux XVII* et XVIII* siécles. Par Rosert- 
Lionet Sécurn. Montréal: Librairie Ducharme Limitée. 1959. Pp. 126, 
planches 31. $2.50. 


vorLA UN ouvrage peu banal et qui nous repose de lhistoire traditionnelle. Si 
Vhistorien de métier s’attache a décrire l’événement unique, hors série, M. Séguin, 
par un heureux doxe, délaisse lhistoire traditionnelle pour pénétrer au coeur 
méme de la tradition. Son travail entend nous révéler quelques aspects de la vie 
quotidienne de Vhabitant canadien-frangais, nous montrer Tévolution de sa 
condition matérielle. 

Un livre neuf, il va sans dire, qui vient 4 point nommé combler une lacune 
— dans notre historiographie. Dans la crise de civilisation o¥ nous nous 
débattons, alors que nous cherchons 4 retrouver dans le passé des amarres qui nous 
attachent 4 quelque chose de solide, le livre de M. Séguin apporte des éléments 
précieux eae lédification d’une histoire vivante, d’une histoire qui situe et fait 
com ; 

M. Séguin a fait oeuvre de pionnier, mais son travail demeure une oeuvre de 

ier. C’est une nomenclature 4 laquelle nous reprocherions non pas tellement 
d’étre incompléte, de ne pas caractériser d’assez prét les périodes et les régions, 
mais surtout d’étre sans vie. A travers cette énumération d'outils et d’instruments 
divers, nous aurions aimé retrouver la vie, pénétrer plus intimement sur la ferme 
de Yhabitant, le voir manier ses instruments, deviner par ses activités et ses 
créations son tempérament et ses goits. 

Faiblesse assez grave que cette absence de vie, de chaleur, dans un volume 
qui se situe aux confins de lhistoire et du folklore. Défaut cependant qu’un 
professeur avisé pourra toujours corriger. C’est pourquoi le livre de M. Séguin en 
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plus d’ouvrir la voie 4 des recherches originales a le mérite d’étre un instrument 
indispensable aux professeurs et aux étudiants. 


L’Université Laval 
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Jean HAMELIN 


The World War and American Isolation, 1914-1917. By Ernest R. May. Harvard 
Historical Studies, LXXI. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. x, 482. $9.00. 


ERNEST MAY has written an extremely valuable and thorough account of American 
intervention in World War I. His contribution is not in the novelty of the thesis 
for it is a restatement of the Seymour position of twenty-five years ago. Professor 
May rejects the revisionist views of Tansill, Borchard, Grattan, and Millis. He 
does not subscribe to the devil theory. He does not see Lansing, House, Page, 
the munitions makers, the bankers, the propagandists, or the President as the 
base conspirators who led the people into a needless war against their will and 
their best interests. Rather, he portrays the road to war as the unfolding of a 
tragedy, of the public attitude gradually hardening toward Germany and, above 
all, of a president striving desperately to maintain neutrality but eventually finding 
it necessary to defend America’s prestige and honour against the submarine b 

force of arms. There was no premeditated plan to go to war. The President's 
decisions were free of any deliberate unneutrality. 

The strength and importance of the book lies in its treatment of German and 
British policy toward the United States. Granted that the submarine provoked 
American intervention, it becomes crucially important to understand why Germany 
was willing to sacrifice American neutrality for unrestricted U-Boat warfare. The 
broad outlines of the story are of course well known: the struggle between the 
civilian and military elements of the government and the final victory of the latter 
at Pless err 9, 1917 which forced the President reluctantly to sever 
relations with the Imperial Government. But Mr. May richly embellishes the 
story drawing on a wide variety of sources, printed on manuscript, public and 
private as well as on numerous biographies and special studies. He describes and 
analyses superbly the factors which went into the struggle: the structure of the 
cabinet, the party alignment, public opinion and the press, and the personalities 
of the principal participants. Similarly, he relates in detail the controversy in 
England between those who wished to halt all German-American trade even at 
the risk of antagonizing the cousin across the sea and those who valued American 
good will above all else. 

Against this backdrop, the evolution of Wilsonian policy becomes more mean- 
ingful as a series of reactions to the backing and filling in Berlin and London. 
Wilson’s apparent vacillations are seen more clearly as the responses to the 
changing currents in the two capitals on the other side of the ocean and the 
familiar events of America’s neutrality take on greater depth. Mr. — enhances 
his narrative with considerations of the attitudes of Wilson’s chief advisors and 
their effect upon the President and of other factors such as public opinion, Congress, 
and political factionalism. All in all, he invigorates the historiography of American 
intervention and adds significantly to its literature. 

The Bibliography is the best to appear in any book on the subject. It is 
exhaustive, systematically arranged, and includes sharp and shrewd critical 


comments. \ a 
The University of California 
Berkeley 
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Noted 


The Paris of Henry of Navarre as Seen by Pierre de [Estoile: Selections from His 
Mémoires-Journaux. Edited and translated by Nancy LyMan ROELKER. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited]. 1958. Pp. xii, 321. $9.25. 


THIs Is AN ambitious attempt to make available in English significant portions of 
L‘Estoile’s daily memoirs, perhaps the richest single source for French political 
and social history during the latter stages of the Religious Wars. In condensing 
the first seven nha (1574-99) of the standard French edition of the Mémoires- 
Journaux edited by M. Brunet et al. into a single volume, the translator captures 
the flavour of events depicted by the moderate Parisian. Yet, even discounting 
a rather poor glossary and an often loose translation, this book will satisfy neither 
the scholar, who will want to consult the Brunet edition, nor the general reader, 
who will find L’Estoile of little interest. 






British Parliamentary Democracy. By Sypney D. Bamey. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflen Company [Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) Limited]. Pp. xi, 
271. $2.75. 


THIS IS A CONCISE, readable and informative general outline of the subject, illus- 
trated by a variety of excerpts from pertinent documentary sources and 
supplemented by short lists of suggested extra reading. The subject matter is 
treated in an historical context but the history is often rather thin and occasionally 
distorted. A whole chapter is devoted to outlining the history of the House of 
Commons but the sixteenth century is dismissed with the remark that “Under 
the Tudors interest in political matters seems to have diminished.” The account 
of the party system in the eighteenth century, illustrated by a graph showing the 
exact periods in office of Whigs and Tories, is thoroughly misleading, and the 
evolution of cabinet government in the eighteenth century is oversimplified. If 
these matters are corrected in a second edition, British Parliamentary Democracy 
should be a useful elementary text book. 


Crown and Parliament in Tudor-Stuart England: A Documentary Constitutional 
History, 1485-1714. By Paut L. Hucues and Rosert F. Fries. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. Pp. xvi, 359. $6.95. 


DESIGNED FOR the North American undergraduate course, the documents in this 
volume are those one would expect to find in any competent collection. The 
number (174) is manageable, the format is attractive, and the brief note on each 
document will be found useful by the student. The Introductions to each section 
are clear, concise, and helpful. A Bibliography of standard works and a good 
Index add to the book’s value. All in all, it is an excellent auxiliary text for any 
undergraduate survey course. 





The Chartist Challenge: A Portrait of George Julian Harney. By A. R. Scuoyen. 
London: Heinemann [Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited]. 1958. 
Pp. viii, 300. $5.50. 


THIS LATEST addition to the considerable literature of the Chartist movement 
retells the familiar story through the eyes of one of its more extreme leaders and 
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briefly sketches his long career over the forty odd years that followed the final 
demise of Chartism. Of particular interest is the relationship between Harney, a 
poor self-educated journalist, and the sizable community of foreign political 
exiles who lived in London during the middle years of the century. Many of 
these, including Mazzini, Louis Blanc, Marx, and Engels contributed to the 
Northern Star or the Democratic Review both of which Harney edited. To 
students of conventional parliamentary politics the suspicion and distrust with 
which Harney and his associates viewed the most advanced parliamentary radicals 


of the day will serve as a salutary reminder that in politics all differences are 
relative. 


Church and Parliament: The Reshaping of the Church of England, 1828-1860. 
By Otrve J. Brose. Stanford: Stanford University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 239. $5.00. 


AFTER AN examination of the challenge that the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts and the passing of Catholic Emancipation and the Great Reform Act 
presented to the established church, Dr. Brose approaches the question of Church 
reform through the eyes first of Peel as epitomizing state policy and secondly of 
Bishop Blomfield (the hero of the book) as epitomizing enlightened Church 
policy. The core of the book is concerned with the setting up and the working 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, but the author has added almost as an after- 
thought an essay on “Church and Schools.” Dr. Brose’s treatment of her subject 


is not exhaustive, but she writes with discernment and bases her work mainly 
on research in primary sources. 


Highway of Destiny: An Epic Story. of Canadian Development. By J. P. 
BERTRAND. New York: Vantage Press, Inc. 1959. Pp. 301. $4.50. 


THE HIGHWAY of destiny in the title is the canoe route from the head of Lake 
Superior to the West and the book is a history of northwestern Ontario. The first 
half is a general account of the many exploring expeditions, which shows that 
there are few solid facts bearing directly on the region. The second half moves 
onto the nineteenth century. The Bibliography reveals that the author has used 
contemporary sources for the section, and several chapters, particularly those on 


mining, are not only interesting but provide material not readily available 
elsewhere. 


All for a Beaver Hat: A History of Early Simcoe County. By E. C. Drury. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 160. $3.50. 


THE AUTHOR does not claim to have worked in original sources, but he has told 
the story in a refreshing way. If he has not idealized the Indians, he has at least 
been more sympathetic than most historians. It is unfortunate that the volume 
does not come forward into the time of the English settlements, as was originally 
intended, since this is a period that Mr. Drury would have been most competent 
to discuss. We should like to know something more of the social life when 
Buffalo Bill visited Orillia or when camp meetings were common. The late 
Dr. C. W. Jeffereys used to say “We know the history of the day before yesterday. 
It is the history of yesterday which we need.” In local histories this is still true. 
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7 Hinge of the Golden Arc. By Marjorie FREEMAN CAMPBELL. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1958. Pp. xviii, 356. $6.00. 


THIS BOOK is a combined history of and guide to a pilgrimage around the Niagara 
peninsula. Mrs. Campbell was struck, as her manuscript progressed, by the way 
in which the history of the peninsula paralleled that of Canada as a whole. 
Consequently in the early pages she tried to give the national setting for the 
Niagara scene. In this effort she was not successful. The volume is at its best as 
a vade mecum for a traveller touring around the peninsula. Mrs. Campbell has 
recorded a great many interesting facts about people and events and describes 
the problem of land use which today besets the area. 


Disarmament and Peace in British Politics, 1914-1919. By Gerpa RicHarps 
Crossy. Harvard Historical Monographs, XXXII. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 
1958. Pp. xii, 192. $5.25. 


THE FIRST PART of a projected larger study cut short by the author’s death, this 
volume sketches British war aims and disarmament proposals from 1914 to 1918, 
“the Disarmament Idea from the Armistice to the Peace Conference,” and the 
relationship of disarmament to the peace treaties in a highly factual rather 
pedestrian narrative, but from a point of view clearly sympathetic to the pro- 
ponents of international disarmament. The book is based on standard printed 
sources but relies heavily on other printed monographs. An account is given of 
the little known Union of Democratic Control formed by a group of peace minded 
Liberals and Labourites in 1914 and it is argued that this group was an important 


factor in the decline of the Liberal party whose pacifist wing turned towards 
Labour after the war. 











Recent Publications 
Relating to Canada 


PREPARED IN THE EprrorRIAL OFFICE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
| By PauLa ARMSTRONG 


NOTICE in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de Amérique francaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
National Library, Ottawa; External Affairs, published monthly by the Department of 
External Affairs; Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth, issued quarterly 
by the General Council of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association; and, in 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in Canada,” published in the July issue. 


Sections of the bibliography omitted from this issue for reasons of space will be 
included in later issues. 


I. CANADA’S COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Arrken, Hucu G. J., Deurscu, Joun J., et al. The American Economic Impact on 
Canada. Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 176. $4.50. To 
be reviewed later. 

Austin, Jacos. Canadian-United States Practice and Theory Respecting the Inter- 
national Law of International Rivers: A Study of the History and Influence of the 
Harmon Doctrine (Canadian Bar Review, XXXVII (3), Sept., 1959, 393-443). 

Carrincton, C. E. The New Zealand Commonwealth Conference and Its Predecessors 
(International Affairs, XXXV (3), July, 1959, 332-40). 

Caves, Richarp E. Europe’s Unification and Canada’s Trade (C.J.E.P.S., XXV (3), 
Aug., 1959, 249-58). 

GranaM, Geracp S. Le Développement de l'Union Britannique. Singapore: Craftsman 
Press Ltd. 1959. Illus. Pp. 14. L’une d'une série de conférences que l’auteur a fait 
dans le Levant sous les auspices du Conseil Britannique. 

Forsey, Eucenet. “The Expanding Commonwealth”: A Personal Impression (Interna- 
tional Journal, XIV (3), summer, 1959, 213-17). 

McInnis, Epcar. The Atlantic Triangle and the Cold War. Published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. x, 163. $4.50. To be reviewed later. 

Smiru, Gappis. Canada and the Siberian Intervention, 1918-1919 (American His- 
torical Review, LXIV (4), July, 1959, 866-77). 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 355 
Il. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Ancus, Henry Forses. Canada as a Phenomenon for Political Scientists (Western 
Political Quarterly, XII (2), June, 1959, 548-53). Presidential Address at the annual 
meeting of Pacific Northwest Political Science Association, March 27, 1959. 

Biats, MarcEeL. 1759-1959: Deux siécles d’expérience humaine (Canadian Banker, 
LXVI (2), summer, 1959, 89-94). Illustrated. The author discusses the English 
capture of Quebec in retrospect. 

CreicHTon, Donatp and Fox, Paut. A Long View of Canadian History. Toronto: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Publications Branch. 1959. Pp. 12. $.25. The 
text of two televised conversations presented in June, 1959. 

CreicHTon, Donatp. The Story of Canada. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited. 1959. Pp. 291. $3.50. To be reviewed later. 

Geographical Magazine, XXXII (3) July, 1959. A Canadian issue containing articles 
on French Canada, Fredericton and the St. Lawrence Seaway. Illustrated. 

Lanc, Giapys ENGEL, ed. Canada. Reference Shelf, vol. 31, no. 4. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1959. Pp. 188. $2.50. An introduction to contemporary 
Canada, comprised of excerpts from current articles by a variety of well-known 
Canadian authors. 

Rousseau, Jacques. Ces Gens qu’on dit sauvages (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 
53-90). Une étude sur les “Amérindiens” de Canada. Un tiré-a-part est disponible 
de la Librairie Ducharme, Montréal, $.50. 

Scorr, F. R. Civil Liberties and Canadian Federalism. Alan B. Plaunt Memorial 
Lectures, 1959. Toronto: University of Toronto Press in co-operation with Carleton 
University. 1959. Pp. iv, 58. $2.00. 

Smcox, C. E. Canadian Federalism (Canadian Commentator, III (7-8), July-Aug., 
1959, 4-6). A discussion of the unique features of Canadian federalism. 

StanLEy, Grorce F. G. Regionalism in Canadian History (Ontario History, LI (3), 


summer, 1959, 163-71). A paper originally presented to the American Historical 
Association, December, 1958. 


(8) New France 


Baupry, René. L’Abbé Alexis Bélanger, missionaire (Société canadienne dhistoire de 
YEglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 103-10). 

Boucuer, Louis-J. Une Abitibi traitresse au XVIII¢ siécle (R.H.A.F., XIII (1), juin 
1959, 93-8). Spéculation sur la noyade de Noel Leblanc en 1686. 

Desroisers, Lko-Paut. Denonville (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 107-138). Un 
examen des relations entre le gouverneur du Canada et celui du New-York de 1684 
a 1686, et la condamnation de la politique de Denonville. 

FrEGAULT, Guy. Essai sur les finances canadiennes (1700-1750) (R.H.A.F., XII (3), 
déc. 1958, 307-22; XII (4), mars 1959, 459-84; XIII (1), juin 1959, 39-44; XIII 
(2), sept. 1959, 157-82). 

Lecierc, Paut-ANpRE. Le Mariage sous le régime francais (R.H.A.F., XIII (2), 
sept. 1959, 230-46). 

MALCHELOssE, GéRARD. Le Poste de la Riviére Saint-Joseph (Mich.) (1691-1781) 
(Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 139-86). 

Maura Lt, Oxtvier. Le Premier registre de |’état civil de Montréal (Cahiers des Diz, 
no. 23 (1958), 91-106). L’étude couvre les années 1642-80. 

Rem, W. Stanrorp. The Settlement of a Canadian Seigneurie (1760-1855) (Educa- 
tional Record of the Province of Quebec, LXXV (3), July—Sept., 1959, 118-23). The 
history of the seigniory of Mille Iles. 

Rrra Mary, Sr. The Failure of a Mission (Canadian Catholic Historical Association, 
Report, 1958, 39-52). The author discusses the mission sent by the Continental 
Congress of the United States to the Province of Quebec in 1776. 

Smrru, ALLANA Rew. Quebec Society under the French Régime (Educational Record 
of the Province of Quebec, LXXV (3), July—Sept., 1959, 129-56). 
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Stacey, C. P. Quebec, 1759: The Siege and the Battle. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1959. Pp. xiv, 210, maps. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 
Wooncock, Georce. The New France: The French-Canadian Dream (History Today, 


IX (8), Aug., 1959, 522-31). The author discusses the plans made for the develop- 
ment of New France before 1759. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Crarx, S.D. Movements of Political Protest in Canada, 1640-1840. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. x, 518. $6.50. To be reviewed later. 

FARRELL, JoHN K. A. Some Opinions of Christian Europeans Regarding Negro Slavery 
in the Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association, Report, 1958, 13-22). The author discusses Canadian slavery. 

GasraiTH, John S. British-American Competition in the Border Fur Trade of the 
1820's (Minnesota History, XXXVI (7), Sept., 1959, 241-9). 

Hare, Joun E. The American Revolution and the Beauce, Québec: 1775-1783 
(Culture, XX (2), juin 1959, 131-48). 

Hirsman, J. Mackay. Capture of Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon, 1783 (Canadian Army 
Journal, XIII (3), July, 1959, 77-81). 

——— Spying at Sackets Harbor, 1813 (Inland Seas, XV (2), summer, 1959, 120-2). 

Mutts, G. H. S. Lord Elgin and the Montreal Press (Blackwood’s Magazine, 
CCLXXXVI (1727), Sept., 1959, 236-46). The episode of the Rebellion Losses Bill 
of 1849, as seen through the eyes of the contemporary Montreal newspapers. 

National Bicentenary of Canadian Jewry (Canadian Jewish Archives, I (5), Aug., 1959. 

24). Contains various documents dealing with Canadian Jewish history, 
1763-1809. 

Sytvain, Rosert. Séjour mouvementé d’un révolutionnaire italien 4 Toronto et a 
Québec (R.H.A.F., XIII (2), sept., 1959, 183-229). La carriére au Canada de 
Alessandro Gavazzi, révolutionnaire italien, qui est arrivé 4 Toronto le 31 mai 1853. 


(5) Canada since 1867 

Beck, J. M. One Bill of Rights or Two? (Dalhousie Review, XXXIX (1), spring, 
1959, 31-42). The author discusses the possibility of Canada “getting the equivalent 
of a second bill of rights by judicial decision. . . .” 

Brapy, ALEXANDER. Quebec and Canadian Federalism (C.J.E.P.S., XXV (3), Aug., 
1959, 259-70). An analysis of the Tremblay Report. 

Dornsuscn, C. E., comp. The Canadian Army, 1855-1958: Regimental Histories and 
a Guide to the Regiments. Cornwallville, N.Y.: Hope Farm Press. 1959. Pp. 216, 
illus. $6.00. To be reviewed later. 

HirsMan, H. Mackay. Near-Disaster at Cut Knife Hill, 1885 (Canadian Army 
Journal, XIII (3), July, 1959, 62-74). A description of the battle. Illustrated, map. 

KristjANson, W. Lord Dufferin’s Visit to New Iceland, 1877 (Icelandic Canadian, 
XVII (4), summer, 1959, 12-15). An excerpt from the author’s study of the Ice- 
landic people in Manitoba. 

McNavucut, Kennetu. A Prophet in Politics: A Biography of J. S. Woodsworth. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 339. $5.95. To be reviewed later. 

Macouarriz, Heatu. Robert Borden and the Election of 1911 (C.J.E.P.S., XXV (3), 
Aug., 1959, 271-86). 

R. S. Canadian Defence Policy (International Journal, XIV (3), summer, 
1959, 202-12). A current view of Canadian defence policy. 

Tomas, W. K. Canadian Political Oratory in the Nineteenth Century: I (Dalhousie 
Review, XXXIX (1), spring, 1959, 19-30). The author examines the oratory of 
McGee and Blake, as examples of “some of the best writing that Canadian literature 
of the nineteenth century has to offer... .” 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
Aupet, Francis-J. Samuel Holland (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 187-94). La 
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carriére de “un de nos premiers savants” arpenteur général du Canada pendant prés 

d’un demi-siécle 4 1801. 

BrucHési, JEAN. Bréve Histoire d’une longue amitié (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 
217-40). Un examen des lettres que Thomas Chapais et Mgr Paul Bruchési échangé- 
rent de 1880 4 1909. Un tiré-a-part est disponible de la Librairie Ducharme, 
Montréal, $.50. 

Dovuvitte, RayMonp. Années de jeunesse et vie familiale de Moses Hart (Cahiers 
des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 195-216). L’histoire d’un citoyen des Trois-Riviéres. 

Fortier, JEAN-Marie. Francois de Laval (R.H.A.F., XIII (1), juin 1959, 18-29). 

GanicuE, Puuirre. L’Enterprise industrielle privée dans la province de Québec 
(Culture, XX (2), juin 1959, 149-59). 

LaPierre, Laurier L. Joseph Israel Tarte: Relations between the French-Canadian 
Episcopacy and a French-Canadian Politician (1874-1896) (Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association, Report, 1958, 23-38 ). 

Morin, Victor. Réhabilitation historique (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 9-52). 
L/histoire de la Société Nationale Saint-Jean-Baptiste. 

TrepanieR, Léon. Figures de maires (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 262-83). La 
carriére d’Alphonse Desjardins. 

Tessier, ALBERT. Correspondance Taché-Lafléche (Cahiers des Dix, no. 23 (1958), 
241-60). L’auteur examine les lettres que ces deux hommes échangérent de 1871 
a 1896. 

Woopcocg, Georcr. French Canada since 1759 (History Today, IX (9), Sept., 1959, 

617-25). 



































(3) The Province of Ontario 


Dunninc, R. W. Social and Economic Change among the Northern Ojibwa. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 217. $5.50. Based on an ethnographic 
examination of the Penkangekum community. 

Lee, Davi. The Dominion General Election of 1878 in Ontario (Ontario History, 
LI (3), summer, 1959, 172-90). Map, tables. 

Lower, ArtHuR. “Udawah’s Stream”: The Ottawa River (Queen’s Quarterly, LXVI 
(2), summer, 1959, 203-16). 

MacKimpy, KENNETH A. National vs. Provincial Loyalty: The Ontario Western 
Boundary Dispute, 1883-1884 (Ontario History, LI (3), summer, 1959, 191-8). 

Scott, Ltoypy M. The English Gentlefolk in the Backwoods of Canada (Dalhousie 
Review, XXXIX (1), spring, 1959, 56-69). An examination of the memoirs of Mrs. 
Moodie and her sister, Mrs. Traill “some of the finest products of the immigrant 
writers.” 

STaNLEy, GeorcE F. G. Juhn Stuart: Father of the Anglican Church in Upper Canada 
(Journal of Canadian Church Historical Society, II (6), June, 1959, 1-13). The 
problems of establishing a Church in the pioneer community of Kingston as revealed 
in the letters of John Stuart, 1788-1802. 

Western Ontario Historical Notes, XV (3), Sept., 1959, Pp. 24. Contains two letters 
concerning pioneer conditions in Ontario in the 1830's and an historical sketch on 

Hellmuth Ladies College taken from the college paper of 1881. 














(4) The Prairie Provinces 

ANDERSON, Frank W. Gabriel Dumont (Alberta Historical Review, VII (3), summer, 
1959, 1-6). Biographical comments on an important figure in the Riel rising. 
Illustrated. 

Berry, J. P. Canada’s Debt to the Fur Traders (Alberta Historical Review, VII (3), 
summer, 1959, 11-20). Illustrated. 

Dempsey, Hucw A. An Unwilling Diary (Alberta Historical Review, VII (3), summer, 
1959, 7-10). Excerpts from the reports of W. C. McCord, farm instructor on the 
Blood Indian Reserve, for January and February, 1884. 

Frémont, Donatien. Les Frangais dans [ouest canadien. Winnipeg: Les Editions 

de la Liberté. 1959. Pp. viii, 162. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 
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Giese, JoHN Patrick. Handfuls of History (Beaver, outfit 290, autumn, 1959, 4-11). 
The career of Ernest Brown the major photographer of the early West. Illustrations 
from the Brown Collection now in the hands of the Province of Alberta. 

Green, Donacp and Knox, GrorcE, eds. Treaty Trip: An Abridgement of Dr. Claude 
Lewis's Journal of an Expedition Made by Himself and His Brother, Sinclair Lewis, 
to Northern Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 1924. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1959. Pp. 42. 

Life with the Bull Trains (Alberta Historical Review, VII (3), summer, 1959, 21-3). 
Contemporary reminiscences. 

Wartetcu, ABEL. Payepot and His People. As told to BLopwen Davies. Regina: The 

Saskatchewan History and Folklore Society. 1959. Pp. 66. $1.00. 

















(5) The Province of British Columbia 

Bourne, C. B. The Columbia River Controversy (Canadian Bar Review, XXXVII (3), 
Sept., 1959, 444-72). 

Desprisay, A.C. Some of the Former Chief Justices of the Court of Ap of British 
Columbia (Canadian Bar Journal, II (4), Aug., 1959, 267-77). The author traces the 
office of Chief Justice from 1853 to the present. 

Dicnum, Larry. Shadow Army of the North (Beaver, outfit 290, autumn, 1959, 22-4). 
The history of the Pacific Coast Militia Rangers. 

Ocexssy, J.C. M. British Columbia and the Near East Crisis, 1922 (Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, L (3), July, 1959, 108-14). 

Sapir, Epwarp. Indian Legends from Vancouver Island (Journal of American Folklore, 
LXXII (284), April-June, 1959, 106-14). 

TurnBuLL, Exsm. Fort Shepherd (Beaver, outfit 290, autumn, 1959, 42-7). The 
history of this post in British Columbia. Illustrated. 

UsporneE, Joun. British Columbia’s Power Potential (Geographical Magazine, XXXII 

(4), Aug.-Sept., 191-203). A description of the Peace River project. 




















(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 

Br.Bao, Pepro. Hitting the Klondike Trail (Américas, XI (8), Aug.» 1959, 17-23). 

ENncLAND, D. Canada’s New North (Contemporary Review, vol. 195, June, 1959, 
346-9). 

Neatsy, Lestxe H. Joe and Hannah (Beaver, outfit 290, autumn, 1959, 16-21). The 
careers of the Eskimo couple who contributed much to the exploration of the 
Frobisher Bay area. Illustrated, 

MEap, MarGARET. The Eskimos ( Beaver, outfit 290, autumn, 1959, 32-41). 

Mowat, Fartey. The Desperate People. Woodcuts by Rosemary Kicsovurn. Atlantic 
Press Book. Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown & Company. 1959. Pp. xiv, 305. $5.00. 
The author continues his study of the Ihalmiut Eskimo group. 

Ryan, Joan. Storekeeping Teachers (Beaver, outfit 290, autumn, 1959, 25-9). The 
author describes her experiences with the Department of Northern Affairs in the 

Northwest Territories. Illustrated. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Aupet, Louis-Pumirre. L’Education au temps de Mgr de Laval (Société canadienne 
histoire de ’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 59-78). 

Bowker, W. F. Legal Writing at the University of Alberta (University of Toronto 
Law Journal, XIII (1), 1959, 85-8). 

Kinc, Cartyte. The First Fifty: Teaching, Research and Public Service at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, 1909-1959. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1959. 
Pp. x, 186. $3.00. 

Nicuotts, G. V. V. A Course on Legal Research and Writing (University of Toronto 
Law Journal, XIII (1), 1959, 88-92). The author describes the course at Dalhousie 


University. 
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Reap, Horace E. The Programme in Legislation at Dalhousie Law School (University 
of Toronto Law Journal, XIII (1), 1959, 81-5). 

UNDERHILL, Frank H. The University and Politics (Queen’s Quarterly, LXVI (2), 
summer, 1959, 217-25). The author appeals for the creation of a political élite among 

the Canadian universities to awaken Canadian politics. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 





Vv. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 





Capreux, Lorenzo. Missionaires jésuites au Nipigon (Société canadienne d’histoire 
de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 91-102). Une histoire de 1667 au présent. 

Demers, GeorcEs-Epovarp. Nomination et sacre de Mgr de Laval (Société canadienne 
histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 13-32). 

FERLAND-ANGERS, ALBERTINE. Varennes, berceau d’une sainte (R.H.A.F., XIII (1), 
juin 1959, 3-17). Une courte esquisse de la carriére de Marguerite d’Youville. 

Fortier, JEAN-Manriz. La Survie de Mgr de Laval et sa cause de béatification (Société 
canadienne d'histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 79-90). 

Hupon, Léo. Monseigneur de Laval et les communautés de femmes (Société canadienne 
Whistoire de |’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 35-8). 

Jessetr, TooMas E. Reports and Letters of Herbert Beaver, 1836-1838: Chaplain to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and Missionary to the Indians at Fort Vancouver. Portland, 
Ore.: Champoeg Press. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 153. $10.00. Available through the Church 
Historical Society, Austin, Texas. 

Mititman, T. R. Canadian Anglican Journalism in the Nineteenth Century (Journal of 
the Canadian Church Historical Society, Ill (5), March, 1959, 1-16). A discussion of 
the various diocesan journals. 

SAINT-FERDINAND, Sr. Bienheureuse Marguerite d’Youville (Revue Dominicaire, LXV 
(2), juillet-adut 1959, 4-16). Une courte histoire de la fondatrice des Soeurs de la 
Charité ( Soeurs Grises ). 

VacHon, M. ANpRE. Mgr de Laval et le traite de l’eau-de-vie (Société canadienne 

Whistoire de |’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1957-8, 33-4). 






Vil. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BisHop, Orca. Checklist of Historical Works on Western Ontario in the Libraries of 
the University of Western Ontario: Brant County and Perth County (Western Ontario 
Historical Notes, XV (3), Sept., 1959, 11-24). 

Cone, GERTRUDE, comp. A Selective Bibliography of Publications on the Champlain 
Valley. Plattsburgh: State University Teachers College. 1959. Pp. viii, 144. 

Curtin, Pumir D. The British Empire and Commonwealth in Recent Historiography 
(American Historical Review, LXV (1), Oct., 1959, 72-91). The author is concerned 
mainly with the years from 1937 to 1957. 

DaniELLs, Lorna M. Studies in Enterprise, 1958: A Selected Bibliography of American 
and Canadian Company Histories and Biographies of Businessmen (Business History 
Review, XXXIII (2), summer, 1959, 217-43). 

EasTersroox, W. T. Recent Contributions to Economic History: Canada (Journal of 
Economic History, XIX (1), March, 1959, 76-102). A review of material concerning 
Canadian economic history in the last twenty-five years. 

Lee, IsapeL, AEpy, LENorA, Ecorr, SHEma, eds. Canadian Index to Periodicals and 
Documentary Films 1958. Vol. 11. Ottawa: Canadian Library Association and National 

Library of Canada. 1959. Pp. 286. 




























Vill. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 

ARRINGTON, JosePpH Ear. William Burr’s Moving Panorama of the Great Lakes, the 

Niagara, St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers (Ontario History, LI (3), summer, 


1959, 141-62). An examination of an early art-form, popular in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Illustrated. 
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Courtzau, Guy. Léon Bloy en Amérique francaise (R.H.A.F., XIII (1), juin 1959, 
79-92). L’influence de l’auteur, Léon Bloy, au Canada francais. 

Curry, Ratpx L. Stephen Leacock: Humorist and Humanist. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. [Toronto: Doubleday Publishers]. 1959. Pp. 383. $4.95. 
To be reviewed later. 

Dupvex, Louis. The Transition in Canadian Poetry (Culture, XX (3), sept. 1959, 
282-296). The author examin-s the transition in Canadian poetry from the nineteenth 
to the twentieth centuries. 

Harrincton, Ricnarp. Eskimo Stone Carving (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIX 
(2), Aug., 1959, 38-47). A pictorial story of soapstone carving in the Eastern Arctic. 

Husparp, R., ed. The N Gallery of Canada Catalogue of Paintings and Sculpture. 
II. Modern European Schools. Toronto: University of Toronto Press for The Trustees 
of the National Gallery of Canada. 1959. Pp. xii, 234, illus. $10.00. 

Smiru, A. J. M. Duncan Campbell Scott: A Reconsideration (Canadian Literature, 
no. 1, summer, 1959, 13-25). 

STEEGMAN, JouN. Art in Canada To-day (Listener, LXII (1579), July 2, 1959, 26-7). 

WarveLL, MicuaEt. The Beaverbrook Art Gallery (Atlantic Advocate, L (1), Sept., 
1959, 46-65). Illustrated. 

Watt, F. W. Western Myth: The World of Ralph Connor (Canadian Literature, 
no. i. summer, 1959, 26-36). The author examines the contribution of this Canadian 
novelist. 

Wizson, Mitton, ed. Recent Canadian Verse (Queen’s Quarterly, LXVI (2), summer, 
1959, 268-311). A selection of Canadian verse, with an introduction by Professor 


Wilson. This article may be purchased in booklet form from the Queen’s Quarterly 
for $.75. 















































































(2) Science, Industry, and Agriculture 

Laskin, Bora. Provincial Marketing Levies: Indirect Taxation and Federal Power 
( University of Toronto Law Journal, XIII (1), 1959, 1-22). An examination of the 
Agricultural Products Marketing Act. 

Miter, E. Witcarp. Mineral Regionalism of the Canadian Shield (Canadian Geo- 
grapher, no. 13, 1959, 17-30). An analysis and description of the various stages of 
mineral regionalism of the Canadian shield. 

Reeps, Lroyp G. Agricultural Regions of Southern Ontario, 1880 and 1951. (Economic 
Geography, XXXV (3), July, 1959, 219-297). 

WaARKENTIN, JOHN. Mennonite Agricultural Settlements of Southern Manitoba (Geo- 
graphical Review, XLIX (3), July, 1959, 242-68). A short history of the Mennonite 
reserves. Maps. Illustrations. 



































(3) Geography, Transportation and Migration 

Exuis, Frank H. 50 Years of Adventure and Progress in Canadian Skies. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1959. Pp. x, 230. $5.00. 

Grosvenor, GitpertT M. Canada’s Winged Victory: The Silver Dart (National 
Geographic, CXVI (2), Aug., 1959, 254-67). 

Hupen, Joun C. Historic Champlain Maps. Part IV: An Unknown Champlain Map 
of 1616 (Vermont History, XXVII (3), July, 1959, 191-3). — 

My.es, Eucene Louise. Airborne from Edmonton. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1959. 
Pp. xii, 280. $5.00. 

Murpny, RowLey W. The Welland Canals (Inland Seas, XV (3), fall, 1959, 172-9). 
A short history of the various canals. Illustrated. 

Pamst, H. M. From Canoe to Lake Carrier (Canadian Banker, LXVI (2), summer, 
1959, 52-61). The history of the St. Lawrence. Illustrated. 

VANDERHILL, Burke G. Post-War Agricultural Settlement in Manitoba (Economic 
Geography, XXXV (3), July, 1959, 259-268). Illustrated. 

Woop, J. Davi. The Arks of Absalom Slade (Inland Seas, XV (3), fall, 1959, 181-5). 
A description of boat-builder Slade’s attempt to prove the Grand River navigable, 
1830. Map. 






































































Books Received 





ALBION, RoBERT GREENHALGH. Seaports South of Sahara: The Achievements of an 
oo Steamship Service. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1959. Pp. xii, 

ANDERSON, M.S. Britain’s Disc of Russia. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1958. Pp. x, 245. $5.75. 

Buaxke, Joun B. Public Health in the Town of Boston, 1630-1822. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 
1959. Pp. xvi, 278. $7.15. 

BRENTANO, Rosert. York Metropolitan Jurisdiction and Papal Judges Delegate 
(1279-1296). University of California Publications in History, vol. 58. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 293. $6.00. 

Brett-JaMes, ANTony. General Graham: Lord Lynedoch. London: Macmillan & Co. 
— [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1959. Pp. xvi, 368. 

-00. 

Bropiz, BERNARD. Strategy in the Missile Age. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
a [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. x, 423. 

Brown, Harcourt, ed. Science and the Creative Spirit: Essays on the Humanistic 
Aspects of Science. Toronto: University of Toronto Press for the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 1958. Pp. xxviii, 165. $4.50. 

BuRNHAM, JAMES. Congress and the American Tradition. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
anv [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. x, 363. 


Cannimre, Gaston. Histoire documentaire de la Congrégation des Missionnaires Oblats 
de Marie-Immaculée dans Test du Canada. I. De Farrivée au Canada a la mort du 
fondateur (1841-1861). Ottawa: Editions de Université d’Ottawa. 1959. Fp. 344. 

Cnavvet, Paut. Les Ouvriers du livre en France: Des origines a la Révolution de 1789. 
Avant-propos de A. PrupHomMe et M.-A. BeRNarp. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1959. Pp. xiv, 542. 

Comser, Leon. Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya: A Survey of the Triad Society from 
1800 to 1900. Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies, VI. Locust Valley, 
N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Inc. 1959. Pp. viii, 324, maps. $6.50. 

CoupENHOVE-KaLerci, Ricnarp. From War to Peace. Translated by ConsTANTINE 
Frrzcrson. London: Jonathan Cape [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited]. 
1959. Pp. 224. $4.00. 

Crovuzet, Francois. L’Economie britannique et le blocus continental (1806-1813). 
Tomes I et II. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1958. Pp. 948. Tome I, 
1.700 fr., tome II, 1.800 fr. 

Dovrinc, Karin. Road of Propaganda: The Semantics of Biased Communication. 
Introduction by Haroip D. Lasswexi. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. Pp. vi, 
158. $4.75. 

Fenno, Ricuanp F., Jr. The President’s Cabinet: An Analysis in the Period from Wilson 
to Eisenhower. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. xii, 327. $7.25. 

FisHern, SypNey NettLetron. The M East: A History. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf, Inc. [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1959. Pp. xvi, 650, xxxi. 
$10.00. 
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FLEXNER, ELeanor. Century of Struggle: The Women’s Right’s Movement in the 
United States. Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 
(Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Cunaney Limited]. 1959. Pp. xiv, 384. $7.95. 

GeanakopLos, Deno Joun. Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282: 
A Study in Byzantine-Latin Relations. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
[Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. xiv, 434. $9.00. 

Gute, Bertranp. La Banque et le crédit en France de 1815 a 1848. Mémoires et 
documents publiés par la Société de I’école des chartes, tome XIV. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 380. 1.600 fr. 

Hammonp, Bray. Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil 
War. Princeton: Princeton University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited]. 1957. Pp. xii, 771. $14.40. 

HaNnbLIN, Oscar. Boston’s Immigrants: A Study in Acculturation. Revised and En- 
larged Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 
{Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1959. Pp. xviii, 382. 
$8.75. 

INKELES, ALEX and Bauer, RayMonp A., with the assistance of Davm GLEICHER and 
Invinc Rosow. The Soviet Citizen: Daily Life in a Totalitarian Society. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company 
Limited]. 1959. Pp. xx, 533. $11.95. 

Mincuinton, W. E., ed. The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century. Bristol 
Record Society's Publications, XX. Bristol: Record Society. 1957. Pp. xxvi, 210. 
£2 2s. 

NEALE, J. E. Essays in Elizabethan History. London: Jonathan Cape [Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Company Limited]. 1958. Pp. 255. $3.75. 

Passant, E. J. A Short History of Germany, 1815-1945. Economic Sections by W. O. 
HeEnperson. Contributions by C. J. Camp and D. C. Warr. Cambridge: At the 
University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1959. Pp. 
viii, 256. $4.00. 

Scurrer, ARNOLD. Ireland and the American Emigration, 1850-1900. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1958. Pp. xii, 210. 
$4.75. 

Smrnyean, Gaston. Encyclopédie généalogique des maisons souveraines du monde. I. 
Les Mérovingiens. Il. Les Carolingiens. III. Les Capétiens Directs. Préface M. 
Ducast Rovitxeé. Paris: Docteur Gaston Sirjean. 1959. Folios. Pp. 32, 16, 16. 960 
fr., 840 fr., 840 fr. 

SmitH, ArrHur. Lord Goddard: My Years with the Lord Chief Justice. London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1959. Pp. x, 
208. $4.25. 

Wa wace, Licuian PARKER, and Askew, WittiaM C., eds. Power, Public Opinion, and 
Diplomacy: Essays in Honor of Eber Malcolm Carroll by His Former Students. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 421. $8.75. 

Wooproorre, THomas. The Enterprise of England: An Account of Her Emergence 
as an Oceanic Power. London: Faber and Faber [Toronto: British Book Service 

(Canada) Limited]. 1958. Pp. 301, illus. $5.50. 























Notes and Comments 


DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY 


THE RECENT announcement by the University of Toronto of the establishment of 
the Dictionary of Canadian Biography is an event of outstanding importance in 
the field of Canadian historical research and publication. The preparation of such 
a work has been a cherished hope of Canadian scholars and all those who wish 
to have authoritative information about the significant figures of Canada’s past; 
but, although several very useful biographical reference works have been 
published in Canada, the enormous expense of compiling, editing, and publishing 
a multi-volume dictionary of high quality has hitherto been an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

The preparation of such a large-scale work has, however, at last been made 
possible by the generous bequest of the late James Nicholson, for many years a 
business man in Toronto, under whose will the residuum of his estate was donated 
to the University of Toronto to assist the founding of such a dictionary. Through 
this bequest the income from an endowment of more than one million dollars is 

rovided, and the kind co-operation of Mrs. Nicholson has now facilitated a 
ginning of the work. The Dictionary will thus be maintained in perpetuity, even a 
though the provision of additional resources will be necessary at certain points. 
This magnificent gift is, perhaps, the most remarkable made thus far in Canada 
for a literary or historical purpose. It makes possible the preparation of a 
monumental reference work of permanent value. Fortunately the pcs has been 
set up in close ae with a university community. This association will 
ensure the high scholarly character of the Dictionary and will also ensure against 
the undue influence of commercial considerations in the publishing of the work. 

























The story of Mr. Nicholson’s bequest begins with his own interest in English 
and Canadian history, which he maintained throughout a long life of varied 
activities. As a young man in England he was trained as an architect, becoming, 
before moving to Canada in 1891 at the age of thirty, a partner in the firm of 
W. H. Weightman & Son, the oldest architectural firm in Liverpool. On coming 
to Canada he spent a year on a farm near Lindsay, then for three years he was in 
the office of Bart, Cottam & Company of London, Ontario. Finally settling in 
Toronto in 1895, he established with Mr. J. W. Brock the firm of Nicholson and 
Brock with which he was identified during the remainder of his life. Mr. Brock 
retired from the firm in 1907 from which time Mr. Nicholson was the sole pro- 
rietor of a business ranging from Newfoundland to the Pacific coast. The firm’s 
st-known product, Brock’s Bird Seed, had a national reputation, and Brock’s 
Book on Birds, written by Mr. Nicholson and published in English and French, 
passed through twelve editions. 

Mr. Nicholson’s interests outside his business were numerous. He was an 
energetic member of a number of clubs, and was also active in curling. He was a 
leading layman in the Anglican Church and was President and very active in the St. 
George’s Society. He made the study of English place names and family names 
a hobby, and lectured frequently on patriotic subjects and important figures in 
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English history. His set of the Dictionary of National Biography was a prized 
possession which he read with care, as evidenced by his numerous marginal 
notations. While this strong loyalty to the English tradition showed itself in so 
many ways, it made him no less Canadian, and in fact it encouraged him to do 
for Canada what the English business man George Smith had done for England 
in establishing the famous DNB. Mr. Smith’s desire was to produce a truly monu- 
mental work which “should be of permanent value to his countrymen.” 

That Mr. Nicholson’s plan originated in his interest in the pnB is clearly 
indicated by the relevant terms of his will which are worth quoting: 


. . « I desire that the capital shall remain in their hands [the authorities of the 
University of Toronto] and from the income from time to time available or as it may 
be accumulated or added to by other funds from other sources for the same purpose, 
such income shall be caahaet for the purpose of undertaking, and so far as possible 
carrying on from time to time as occasion may require, a work similar in principle and 
scope to the Dictionary of National Biography published in England, but devoted to 
the biographies of persons who were either born in Canada or subsequently resided 
therein. Without desiring to limit too rigidly the discretion of those who may be 
responsible for the publication of this work I suggest the following as certain main 
principles which express my desire, and which I would wish them to have in mind: 

(a) The production of a complete Dictionary of National Biography which should 
supply full, accurate and concise biographies of all noteworthy inhabitants of the 


Dominion of Canada, (exclusive of living persons) from the earliest historical period 
to the time of publication. 


(b) That contributors shall seek information from first class authorities, includin: 
unpublished papers and records, and that they should append to each article a full 
list of the sources from whence their information was derived. 

(c) That the biographies to be included shall be those whose lives are noteworthy 
from all points of view, and that the term “National” shall not be held to exclude the 
earlier settlers in British North America, or those born in Canada who may have 
gained distinction in foreign lands, nor shall it exclude persons of foreign birth who 


have achieved eminence in Canada. 
(d) That the object shall be not only to supply an acknowledged want in Canadian 


literature, but that it should compete with or even surpass works of a similar 
character produced elsewhere. 


The appointment of Professor George W. Brown of the Department of History 
of the University of Toronto as the first General Editor of the pcs is eminently 
suitable. Professor Brown has had a long career not only in teaching and 
scholarship but in editing and publishing. Graduating at the University of 
Toronto in 1915, he later obtained his doctorate in history at the University of 
Chicago, and after a year on the staff of the University of Michigan was ap- 
pointed to the Department of History at Toronto in 1925. For almost twenty 
years he was associated with the Canadian Historical Review, first as assistant to 
Dr. W. S. Wallace, then as Editor, and later as co-editor. From 1946-53 he was 
Editor of the University of Toronto Press, and since 1953 the Honorary Editor. 
Since 1946 he has been Honorary Editor of the Royal Society of Canada. In 
1953-4 he was Commonwealth Fellow at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and the Institute of Commonwealth Studies in the University of London. 

The Review is pleased to publish below a statement by Professor Brown out- 
lining the plans and procedures which are being established for the Dictionary. 
Notes with regard to the p of the enterprise will also be printed from 
time to time in later issues of the Review. 


[Joun T. SarvweEx, Eprror, Canadian Historical Review] 
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THE ORGANIZATION of material in such a work presents some interesting and 
important problems. While no arrangement can be free from every possible 
objection, the one proposed for the Dictionary of Canadian Biography avoids 
some serious difficulties. The general organization of the English and American 
dictionaries was alphabetical, running through the entire set of volumes to the 
first terminal date: for the Dictionary of National Biography, sixty-three volumes 
to 1901; for the Dictionary of American Biography, twenty volumes to 1935. One 
result of this arrangement was that no historical period was complete until the 
terminal date was reached. For the pnp this took sixteen years, in spite of the 
fact that a volume was published every three months—a remarkable feat. The 
DAB took over ten years. Being tied to crowded publishing schedules created 
serious rigidities and the fact that the entire range of the national history had 
to be kept in mind in every volume was an additional complication. In each case 
supplementary volumes with their own alphabetical arrangements have been 
added either to provide additional biographies or to bring the work up to date, 
thus modifying the original alphabetical arrangement to some extent almost from 
the beginning. 

The pcs will follow a different arrangement: it will be organized chronologically 
with each volume arranged alphabetically, A-Z, and covering a specific period. 
This is in effect the arrangement adopted by both the pns and pas in their supple- 
mentary volumes. Such an arrangement will permit intensive work and early 
publication on one or a few periods. Completion of volumes in this way will be 
more satisfactory for both reader and purchaser than publication by the other 
method which postpones coverage of any period until the whole work is published 
—a lapse of perhaps ten or more years. Revision would also be easier if one period 
could be handled at a time. Revision of the original pnp, for example, would be a 
most formidable problem, and no volume could be revised without carrying through 
a revision of the whole. A more even treatment is also possible with the period 
arrangement, since the same perspective will apply to all the biographies 
included in a single volume. The editors of the pNB were conscious of the fact 
that in the same volume there appeared individuals who had died centuries 
earlier, and others who had died within recent months. This unevenness in per- 
spective is not too evident in the beginning, but tends to become more con- 
spicuous with the lapse of time. Perhaps the most serious objection to the period 
arrangement is that certain individuals may not appear in the period in which 
their most important contribution was made and where one would expect to 
find them, the date of death being used as the criterion. This objection does not 
appear sufficient, however, to outweigh the very important advantages suggested 
pa and will be taken care of by epitome volumes or indexes, which are 
necessary in any arrangement. 


The preparation of material for the pcs will involve two main processes: (i) 
the collecting of names of persons to be considered and the screening out of 
those to be included in the published volumes; (ii) the writing and editing of 
manuscripts. While these two processes are distinct, they will go on together once 
the work is fully launched. In both of these processes a great deal of advice and 
assistance must be obtained from outside agencies and individuals. There are very 
large resources for such a work not only in Canada but also elsewhere, and every 
effort must be made to draw upon them as fully as possible. The co-operation of 
universities, archives, libraries, historical societies, business and professional 
organizations, churches, and educational institutions, will be sought and will 
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be invaluable both in the collecting and screening of names, and in providing 
and checking information. How many biographies will be written by outside 
contributors it is impossible to say. Doubtless the number will be large. The paB 
in its first series obtained contributions from over 2,000 persons, the permanent 
staff doing far less writing and far more editing and checking than had been 
anticipated. 

The basic procedure in the collecting and screening of names will be the 
creation of a Card Index Name List of persons to be considered for inclusion in 
the printed volumes. An index card containing essential information has been 
designed for this purpose and these cards are now available to anyone interested 
in contributing to the name list. The collecting of names will be done intensively 
for the periods selected for early publication, although information on other 
periods will also be welcomed and will be kept on file permanently and for later 
reference. The Card Index Name List will be completed first by the pcp staff 
in consultation with organizations and individuals who may be of assistance. 
Following this first stage, the list will be submitted to a group of experts for the 
period in question. The suggestions and corrections by this group should bring 
the list near to the point of completion. The revised list will then be circulated 
widely to persons who may be interested and who have requested information 
with regard to the progress of the work. In this final stage care will be taken to 
check the list for special occupational and ethnic categories, and for Canadians 
who have had careers of distinction abroad. Such people do not always come 
within the range of the usual historical studies, and special inquiries may have 
to be made to specific organizations and through notices in publications abroad. 

During the building up of the name list the process of screening will go on 
with two purposes in view: choosing the names of those to be included in the 
printed volumes, and assigning a category of length to each choice. Opinions will 
be sought from consultants with regard to the relative significance of individuals 
and the lengths which should be assigned, and this will assist in making the 
arbitrary decisions which will undoubtedly be necessary in many borderline 
cases. 


THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A very significant result of the permanent endowment provided by Mr. 
Nicholson’s bequest is the creation of what may be termed a Canadian Biogra- 
phical Centre. This differentiates the pcs from the pns and pas, neither of which 
was so fortunate in this respect. In the course of its work the pcs will collect a 
great deal of information which will not appear in the printed volumes, or which 
will be delayed in publication, and the files of this centre should become increas- 
ingly valuable for research and inquiry as time goes on. In the long run many 
important byproducts can be expected to flow from such a centre. Obituary 
notices or other information with regard to persons who should be considered for 
inclusion, will be welcomed at any time. Material which might be easily over- 
looked at a later date will be of special value. Not least valuable will be the 
information with regard to a great many individuals of lesser importance who 
cannot be included in the Dictionary but whose careers have made a contribution 
to the development of the country. The centre will also contain particulars with 
regard to other sources of biographical information throughout the country. 


The criteria for inclusion in the printed volumes are a most important con- 


sideration. In general it goes without saying that each of those included should 
have had some element of distinction in hi 


career. Following the example of the 
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vnB, the great villains will appear as well as the worthy, while average or merely 
typical figures, however estimable, will in general be omitted. The aim should be 
to broaden the scope of the Dictionary so that politics, education, religion, 
science, the arts, professions, business, sport, and all the other manifold interests 
in the development of the country will be represented. A necessary practical 
limitation appears to be that all persons included must have been within the 
boundaries of what is now Canada, or have sailed along its shores. 

What constitutes an element of distinction is not always easy to say. Where 
there is some definite accomplishment of significance in whatever field it may be, 
a decision will not be difficult. High rank or office may be a guide in many cases. 
The presumption, for example, would be in favour of all members of cabinets but 
not of all members of Parliaments; in favour of bishops or other high church 
dignitaries, of officers in the armed services above a certain rank, of university 
presidents, presidents of important societies—academic, professional, etc. Rank or 
office can only go a certain distance, however, and certainly cannot always be a 
final determinant. Many categories will have to be explored: pioneers and 
founders of communities and important organizations; authors, artists, inventors, 
and so forth. Fortunately the pcs is not tied to a specific length. The editors of 
the pas were forced with considerable regret to eliminate all whose biographies 
in their opinion merited less than 500 words. The great value of the pcs, as the 
editors of both the pns and pas recognized for their own works, will be in record- 
ing the careers of many persons of third- and fourth-rate importance who would 
not merit separately published biographies but who make up much of the fabric 
of any society. 

The following categories of length are being considered: 1, 8,000—10,000 
words; u, 5,000-7,000; m, 3,000—4,000; 1v, 1,500-2,500; v, 700—1,000; v1, 
300-500. These are similar in general to the lengths of the biographies in the 
paB. The great majority of biographies will probably fall in categories 1v—v1, 
certainly in m-—vi. The number of volumes will depend on the number and 
lengths of biographies which will be determined as the work proceeds. Intervals 
have been left between the classes mentioned above, in order to differentiate 
them sharply and to discourage authors from ignoring specifications of length. 

It is hoped that the style of writing will be interesting and will rise above 
the dully encyclopedic. While all biographies must provide an accurate and 
adequate factual record they should not be mere catalogues of events. So far as 
possible, they should leave the reader with a definite impression of the personality 
and achievements of the subject in relation to the period in which he lived. They 
should appraise circumstances which shaped careers, and should stress such 
matters as ancestry, parentage, education, environment, and other formative 
influences. They should not be written to any one specification, and should be 
interpretative in the best sense. They should be readable, and relevant anecdote 
and incident should not be overlooked. In the case of controversial figures, vary- 
ing interpretations should be indicated, though this does not preclude the 
author leaving an impression as to which he favours. Merely eulogistic or debunk- 
ing biographies are undesirable. Finally, the aim should be to secure fresh and 
independent accounts and not mere compilations of preceding sketches. 

There will be a number of biographies which overlap with the pns or the pas, 
such as the biographies of Governors-General. The desirable policy for these 
seems to be to deal briefly with the non-Canadian aspects of the person’s career, 
and fully with the Canadian aspects, giving cross references to other authoritative 
accounts. 
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A memorandum of directives and suggestions and a schedule of payments will 
be available to contributors and possible contributors. While chao with 
regard to all assignments must remain in the hands of the General Editor, he will 
be pleased to hear from possible contributors with regard to subjects of their 
interest, or particular biographies which they might write. In general, biographies 
will not be written by relatives or descendants of the subject of the sketch, but 
information from relatives or descendants will be welcome. 

While it is fortunately unnecessary to project as rigid a publishing schedule as 
was adopted in the cases of the pnz and pas, it is planned to proceed as rapidl 
as possible. The announcement of the establishment of the Dictionary in April, 
1959, stated: “It is the aim of the University of Toronto Press to publish one or 
more volumes within three years, and to advance the entire project as rapidly as 
thoroughness may permit.” While the compilation of the name list for any 
period is a necessary primary task, the writing of ony biographies about whose 
inclusion there is no question can also proceed before final lists are completed. 

It is intended, in many cases at least, that freedom be given to authors to submit 
biographies in either English or French. French contributions will be translated 
by the pcs staff, though an English translation from the author will be welcome if 
he cares to send one. The publication of a French edition of the whole work is 
desirable, and it is hoped that this may be possible, even though the present 
financial resources of the pcs would not be sufficient to take care of publication 
costs. Since, however, the pcs must be made a work of national importance 
in the truest sense of the term, there should be a very strong case for the 
necessary financial assistance. 

Further information with regard to the progress of the work, and requests and 
suggestions for assistance, will be sent out from time to time. Over 2,000 requests 
for further information were received in reply to the announcement sent out in 
April, 1959, and the pcs will be pleased to add other names to this mailing list 
on request. 

[Grorce W. Brown, GENERAL Eprror, 
Dictionary OF CANADIAN BiocraPHy] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Review is pleased to publish the following exchange of correspondence 
between Professor Everett C. Hughes, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, and Professeur Michel Brunet, Directeur, Institut d'histoire, Université 
de Montréal. 


Tue Eprror 
CANADIAN HIsrorIcAL REVIEW 


Dear Sir: 
In his article “The British Conquest: Canadian Social Scientists and the Fate 

of the Canadiens,” in your issue of June, 1959, M. Michel Brunet says that 

“Professor Everett C. Hughes and all his disciples (and they are numerous) have 

much difficulty in trying to prove that the Canadiens have formed a folk society 

since the seventeenth century.” 

In a footnote he refers to two pages in my work which presumably are evidence 
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that I did indeed take pains to prove this presumably false point. The guilty pages 
are page 114 in a set of class-room lectures which I published with the title 
Where Peoples Meet, and page 13 in the Avant-propos to M. J. C. Falardeau’s 
translation, Rencontre de mondes: La crise dindustrialization du Canada 
Frangais, of my French Canada in Transition. I am not sure what the villain is in 
the Avant-propos. The page cited in the other book contains a sentence which I 


suppose is meant by M. Brunet. I must start on the previous page to give the 
whole of it. 


The French had settled down in Canada by the time of the English conquest. There 
were among them peasants, lumberjacks, artisans, small-town business and professional 
men, merchants, small manufacturers, scholars, aristocrats. Social classes were developed, 
and there were some people of aristocratic temper and pretension. The military conquest 
did not change all of this to any extent; for, as [Karl] Mannheim says, a mere military 
conquest does not deeply affect a social structure. The real shock came from the con- 


tinued impact of the aggressively commercial English civilization, and eventually of 
an industrial civilization. 


I go on to compare Quebec with other parts of the world where one ethnic 
group has aggressively brought modern, large-scale industry to an area already 
occupied by another ethnic group, saying: “In this, and in the many similar cases, 
an alien ethnic group brings a new industrial order to a people whose class 
distinctions have grown up about another order, based on land, small businesses 
and industries and the professions.” 

I am glad M. Brunet chose this page for his example, since it is a page which 
states quite distinctly what I was about in the study whose results were published 
in my monograph about an industrial town in Quebec. The book is about the 
recent massive industrialization of Quebec. It is not about the history of earlier 
French Canada. Perhaps the Conquest did radically change the social structure 
of French Canada. Good. Let M. Brunet and other historians tell us about it. It 
is still true that it was English and American companies and capital who brought 
the recent great development of industry to the province of Quebec, and I wager 
that it is true in 1959, as it was in 1939 (although probably less so), that the 
French are more than proportionately represented in the lower ranks of industry 
and less than proportionately represented in the higher ranks. I will also wager 
that a good deal of stress and strain is to be found in educational institutions over 
their direction and emphasis and that a lot of it has to do with the industrialization 
which is still proceeding. 

If the social scientists whom M. Brunet wants to encourage to do a better 
job will get busy and learn more about what industrialization and urbanization 
are doing to the culture and institutions of French Canada, I shall be happy. 
Some, of course, are doing it. My contribution is now twenty years old; it is 
time it should be made obsolete. But I do beg the readers of M. Brunet’s article 
to base their judgment, if they think it worth while to have one, on a reading 
of my monograph itself. 

Quite unrelated to the problem of the industrialization of Quebec are these 
three questions: (1) whether I go to a great deal of effort to prove that the 
French Canadians have “formed a folk society since the seventeenth century,” 
(2) whether the Canadiens did form a folk society, and (3) why these gentlemen 
are so disturbed at the thought. To the first, I can say categorically that there is 
no such statement or implication in anything I have ever written. To the second 

uestion the answer is also negative. French Canadians were always quite 
iverse as to class, education and the like. Some of them were folk, if one means 
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by that people who developed folk-lore and folk-tales. Those who were sophisti- 
cated and urban, were sophisticated and urban. The third question is why these 
gentlemen are so concerned as to give so much time to refuting an alleged allega- 
tion that French Canadians were peasant or folk. Many a pope was born a peasant. 
Folk-tales and folk songs and traditional ways of living flourish even today in the 
countries whose capitals are those ancient centers of high culture, Paris and 
Rome. Many of the proudest works of man have roots in folk tradition. 

I am sorry not to be in Montreal now to find out what is the deeper cause of 
this revulsion at the thought that some French Canadians might have lived a life 
of such rich rural tradition as to merit the name of “folk culture.” I would, by 
analogy from similar cases, suspect that the real object of anger is perhaps some- 
thing or somebody in the French-Canadian world itself. 

Since the frequent repetition of a statement often leads people to think there 
may be something in it, may I remind the readers of this journal that Robert 
Redfield wrote only one thing about French Canada. It is an introduction of six 
pages to Miner’s monograph, St. Denis: A French-Canadian Parish. The theme is 
the usefulness of such a society and culture to the student who would understand 
the relations between people who live largely by tradition and those who live in 
cities. In Quebec, he says, the peasant (oh, horrid word) and the city man, the 
habitant and his curé and his senator are kinsmen. Are they not? To make this 
little essay grounds for imputing to Redfield a misguided plot to misinterpret 
Canadian history is preposterous. If some wish to read the most brilliant work of 
our generation on the problem of the relation of the “little traditions” carried by 
the folk to the “great traditions” of the historic centers of intellectual life and 
learning, they will find it in the books and essays of Robert Redfield. He was 
humanist and philosopher, as well as social scientist; his books, and more es- 
pecially his recent ones, are literary and intellectual gems. I recommend a thorough 
and unbiassed reading of them. 

Respectfully yours, 
Everett C. HucHEs 


MONSIEUR LE DIRECTOR: 


Jai lu la lettre du professeur Everett C. Hughes dont vous avez eu l’obligeance 
de me transmettre une copie. Comme la plupart des historiens, le professeur 
Hughes a faussement cru que la conquéte de la Nouvelle-France fut “a mere 
military conquest.” I] n’a pas vu la différence qui existe entre une simple conquéte 
militaire qui n’enléve pas définitivement a la société vaincue et conquise la pos- 
sibilité de se reconstruire (par exemple, la conquéte militaire de Allemagne en 
1945) et une conquéte militaire suivie d'une nouvelle colonisation donnant nais- 
sance 4 une autre société sur le territoire qu’habitait la société conquise. Si cette 
différence lui a échappé c’est parce qu'il a supposé que les Canadiens formaient une 
société paysanne que l’arrivée des conquérants et des colons anglais n’aurait pas 
modifié. C’est ici qu’intervient le concept du folk society. 

Cependant, je suis heureux de constater que le professeur Hughes a perdu une 
partie de son ancienne assurance. Il semble enfin se douter que la Conquéte 
aurait pu changer d'une fagon radicale la société canadienne. Lorsqu’il découvrira 
que tel a été le fait, il comprendra pourquoi l’industrialisation du Québec n’a pas 
pu étre oeuvre des Canadiens frangais. Ceux-ci avaient perdu leur classe d’entre- 
preneurs et leur métropole nourriciére. Une fois en possession de ces nouvelles 
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données, le professeur Hughes jugera avec moins de poésie et avec plus de réalisme 
la culture paysanne canadienne-frangaise. La tradition paysanne n’a que super- 
ficiellement marqué la société canadienne-frangaise et laisse derriére elle trés peu 
de richesses culturelles. 

Vous priant de publier cette lettre avec celle du professeur Hughes, je vous 
remercie de votre obligeance et je vous prie de me croire, 


votre tout dévoué, 
MICHEL BRUNET 


SUMMER STUDY CENTRE 


THE Canadian Historical Association announces that the third annual summer 
study centre for historians will again be held at Queen’s University, Kingston, in 
1960. The purpose of the centre, which follows those held in 1958 and 1959, is to 
allow a small group of historians to carry on reading and study in their own fields 
of interest. Opportunities will be provided for the discussion of common problems 
but there will be no attempt to prescribe a single theme of inquiry for all the 
individuals in the group. It is expected that the study centre will continue for six 
or eight weeks during July and August. 

Financial assistance for those participating in the project may be sought from 
the Canada Council under its short term grants category. In 1959 the grants 
awarded amounted to $400 a person for a six week period. Applications for a 
short term grant to attend the centre must reach the Canada Council by February 
1, 1960. Inquiries respecting the centre should be addressed to: D. M. L. Farr, 


Chairman, Committee for 1960 Summer Study Centre, Carleton University, 
Ottawa. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


THE 1960 Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held in London, 
July 8-10, 1960. Canadian and American scholars who expect to be in England 
at that time may obtain particulars from the Secretary, Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


SCOTTISH GENEALOGY SOCIETY 


THE Scottish Genealogy Society has representatives currently working in Canada 
compiling a biographical dictionary of Scots who emigrated to Canada. The 
Society is anxious to enlist the support of interested persons in the country. 
Information, under as many of the following headings as possible, should be sent 
to the Secretary, 28 Pitbauchlie Bank, Dunfermline, Scotland: name, parentage, 
destination, date and ship, dates of birth and death, occupation, marriage, wife, 
parentage, children, references. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Harvey MITCHELL, formerly a member of the Department of History at 


Memorial University of Newfoundland, is now Editor with W. J. Gage Limited, 
Toronto. 


P. B. Warre is Assistant Professor of History at Dalhousie University. 


Joserx O. Bay.en is Professor of History at Mississippi State University. 


J. Mackay Hrrsman is Archivist of the Army Historical Section, Department 
of National Defence, Ottawa. 


Maurice Lex, Jr., is Associate Professor of History at the University of Illinois 
and the author of John Maitland of Thirlestane and the Foundation of the Stewart 
Despotism in Scotland (1959). 


A. FEUERWERKER is Research Fellow at the Center for East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, and Associate Professor of History at the University of 
Michigan. He is the author of China’s Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai 
(1844-1916) and Mandarin Enterprise (1958). 
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